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SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1898. 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








ANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL FUND. 
—To fill with PAINTED GLASS ONE of the W meow 3S in 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL in memory of JANE AUSTE 
The work will be entrusted to Mr. C. E. Kempe. 
The cost of a Window in the Lady Chapel is estimated at 600/. ; 
in the Nave at 300!. 


of one 


Committee. 
The EARL of NORTHBROOK. The EARL of SELBORNE. 
W. W. B, BEACH, Esq., MP. 
MONTAGU G. KNIGHT, Esq. 
Bankers. 


MESSRS. — 37, Fleet Street. to whom pol aa not 
xceeding Five Guineas, may be se 


The eae Subscriptions have been aia — 


The Earl of Northbrook... 5 5 0. T. Wilson... ae ee 
Rev.C.J Scott. - 5 5 0 Mre M and &. Frere «- L210 
Montagu G. Knight 5 5 0 Rey. W. Branfoot . “os © 
Thomas A. Brown . 5 5 0 H.Trinder .. ee - 110 
Miss Ellen Gray 55 0 ee - 110 
W. W. B. Beach 550 Russell Gray” ee 2 = 
The Earl of Rosebery 6 0 0 J. Tinker 4.2.0 
The Earl of Selborne 5 0 0, Per the Dean of Win- 
Mrs. W. Swift 5 0 0, chester... ook, 329 
Charles Hoare 5 0 0O| Miss Balfour.. - 110 
J. Bonham Carte: 3 8 oer eee -« £8 
Provost of King's College 38 0 0/J. Ham os a -. 110 
Mrs. C. Hardy . 3 0 0|J.M t ° 4.8 
W.P. Snell .. 3 0 0| Mrs Hoare Gra 110 
Duke of Wellington -- 83.0 0) Right Hon. ae ‘Shaw 
+Rev. Canon Arthur | Lefevre .. . a a8 
Valpy ee oe 210 0| W. W. Portal oo - £S8 
W. Austen Leigh .. 2 2 0) A. Nash « eo £08 
Lady Strachey oe +» 2 2 0| LadyC. Leslie e - 100 
John A.C. a Mrs. Tilley 2 2 0 G.E. L. Baker oe 2 00 
Lord Tennyso’ 2 2 0O| Mrs. Sotheby oe .- 100 
The tour Hon. Arthur J. | T. Sutheriand . - 1060 
— ee 2 2 0! E. Channin oe - 100 
Captain 2 0 0 T. de B. Smith ee « 010 6 
Sige Adele 3 Hardy 2 0 0| FrankN.Keen .. ., 010 6 
*The Dean of Winchester 1 1 0| E.G. Jaco oe - OW 6 
H. Franci: ae | 0 | W. T. Warren oo + 010 6 
HP.B ee ee 1 1 0O| J. Richardson 010 6 
. =» aoe +e a 1 10; Mr oo Beveridge .. 010 0 
LP. .. e oe 1 1 0; The sses McLaren 050 
A. Harford .. 110°E.D. Ma Widow) os o 026 


bd Additional if Window in Lady Chapel—4i. 4s. 
+ Additional if Window in Lady Chapel—21. 15s. 


We ne mari LITERARY RESEARCH WORK at 
the BRITISH MUSEUM. Also, Translations effected from 
Fre German, Spanish, “5 aie and Datch.—Lincuisr, 22, 
Colwell Road, Lordship Lane, 8 E. 


ANTED, post as SECRETARY by LADY 

0 has been for some years with the late Mr. William Morris 

at the Ratmaneee Press. and, Pape anes Book-Keeping, 

sag Work, &c.—Address Mrs. Pebptz, 9, Weltje Road, Hammer- 
emit! 


} Sypbed nts STUDENT (Modern and Medizval 

rn hg ‘Tripos, 1892) seeks position as SECRETARY. Anglo- 

Saxon, Middle-English. French, German, Norwegian, Italian. Short- 

worl 3), ore 120; aes oc Remington), speed 40. 
o 




















i 
with Scientific ‘Terminology. — Address Miss Tvanen, 41, Leighton 
Grove, Kentish Town, N.W. 


A WELL-KNOWN FIRM of PUBLISHERS have 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL to learn the Profession. 
Reasonable B oe ooh beled qfpely H. Wryecrretp, Chartered 
Accountant, 90, Cannon Street, E. 


A TEACHER of DESIGN is REQUIRED for the 

LEEDS SCHOOL of ART. Duties to commence about the 
middle of September. Particulars of duties, &c., may be obtained from 
the undersigned.—Applications, stating salary required, together with 
fot more than three copies of testimonials, to be sent not later than 
July 23 . TAIT, Secretary. 


BokoUGH of BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The Committee of the above Library are prepared - foe ~ 














(TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


The following VACANCIES occur :— 

DEMONSTRATOR of PHYSICS, 100/. per annu 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH and LAT TIN. 735i. per annum. 

TEACHER of COOKERY and DRESSMAKING, who will also take 

general supervision of the Women Students, 80!. per annum. 

Applications to be sent in to the Principat not later than July 11. 
Statements of duties and further particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation. THOMAS THORP, Secretary. 


City of CATE 2 tT 8k, 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
The Science, Art, and Technical Committee of the City of Carlisle are 
Non to receive applications for the appointment of an ART 
ASTER in the above Schools, at a commencing prey of 200/. per 
a to gs his whole time to the duties of the Oftice. 
ust be qualified to teach and hold Art Certificates in at 
least Three Grou iS. 
Previous experience as an Art Master ~einpeet essential. 
Soe stating age (between 25 and sof not preferred) and 
qualifications, together with copies or prints of not more than six 
recent testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘ Art Master,” to be sent to the 
undersigned on or before July 18, 1898. 
‘Tne Candidate appointed will be expected to take over his duties in 
September next. 
‘anvassing the Members of the Bcosn meron) either directly or in- 
directly, will prove a disqualification 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, Secretary. 
Tullie House, Carlisle, June 17, 1898. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70/., and an EXHIBITION of 
301., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENCES OCTO- 
BER 12.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. Ettua- 
sHaw, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS will be OPENED 
in OCTOBER. Fees for Residence from 40/. to 55] perannum. College 
Tuition Fees, 20/. to 25!. per annum.—For all particuiars apply to ‘Tue 
Warpen, 163, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. (A Constituent clade St of a University of Wales.) 


























Pri 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS O OCTOBER 4, 1808 “the College Courses are 
arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales, and 
include most of the Subjects for the Degrees of London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College. 
There are Special Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ing,a Day Training Department for Men and Women, and a Department 
for the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. Sessional Fee for 

ey Arts Student, 1li. ls.; ditto for Intermediate Science or 

Medical Student, 15/. 15s. ‘The “cost of living in lodgings in Bangor 
averages from 201. to 301 for the Session. ‘The new Hall of kesiaence 
for Women Students in Upper Bangor—Fee, Thirty Guineas for the 
Session—is now open. At the Entrance 
(beginning yee 20) more than ‘Twenty Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions, ranging in value from 40/ to 10/., will be open for competition. 
One half the total amount offered is reserved for Welsh Candidates.— 
For further information, and copies of the Prospectus, apply to Joun 
Epwarp Luovp, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for 


Principals— 
Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), 
Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The sim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Board- 
ing School with a thorough Education and healthy outdoor life. 

A limited number of Girls received by the Principals. 

All the Assistants are trained and experienced ‘Teachers of U niversity 
standing. Special attention Jas to Modern Languages ; French taught 
by a Certificated Teacher from Paris; Music by Ladies trained in 
Brussels _ me Germany. Pupils may be prepared for College, 
ther Examinatio 








GIRLS. 








tions for the pore i voll ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
salary of 50/. per a 

30 plicants to be about Ppecee years of age, and previous experience 
in Public Library Work desirable. 

Applications, in Candidate’s own Nene TAEDe, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent 
“Assistant Librarian,” to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
12 o'clock noon on Monday, July 11. 

Ry order, C. F. PRESTON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, June 23, 1898. 





Dp 
‘rhe district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest _parts of Bngland, 
and much recommended by Doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 
Terms for Board and Ed on app to the Principals. 


, 
‘HE ASSOCIATION of UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

TEACHERS provides HOLIDAY TEACHERS for BOYS and 
GIRLS. Pupils gehoy for all Public Examinations. Classics, 
Mathematics, English and Foreign Languages.—Hon. Sec., 48, Mall 
Chambers, Kensington, W. 











(County BOROUGH of CROYDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


The Libraries Secret oe prepared to receive applications for the 
post of CHIEF LIBRARIA’ 

pee must have nad’ wer catnip a Feenwigs Library Work, and 
the pers will be vote his whole time to the 
duties of tee office. The Libraries eeneien of a Central and Three 
—— sea and are worked on the “open access’’ system. 

ary per annum, with annual increments of 5/. until a 

maximum of 250. is reached. The arty will be subject to an annual 

h the provisions of the Super- 

annuation Scheme adopted by the ‘Council under the powers of the 
Croydon Corporation Act, 1893. 

Applications, endorsed “‘ Librarian,”’ stating age and qualifications, 
with copies (not originals) of three testimonials of recent date, should 
be sent to the undersigned on or a ang July 15, 1898. 

Canvassing will be a disqualifica 








A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 
and Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kinde 2 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ. BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NIMAL and FIGURE PAINTING TAUGHT 

1) and Land Modelsin Private Ground. Home 

iemenn French ee —Apply Presron Tewart, 57, Westmore- 
land Road, Bayswater, W 


ARTNERSHIP. — PUBLISHING. — High-class 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine, also important Literary Works. 
FURTHER CAPITAL REQUIRED for the development of an increas- 
ing Business of exceptional promise About 5,000/—Apply to A. M. 
Burouess, Esq., Literary Agent and Valuer, la, Paternoster Kow. 


ERGMONT SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 
WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, Liverpool, E. Bape m 
1880. Telephone 3,330. ‘Three Clasees —All app 
made to the Lapr SuPERINTENDENT. 


ROFESSIONAL AGENCY.—Legal, Scholastic, 

Medical, Music, Art. Drama, Tuition, and Literary Work. Secre- 

—e and Philanthropic Work. Rest Office in London.—F. Cartistz, 
, 8, Serjeanc’s Inn, Fleet Street, E C 


YYPE- WRITING WANTED, 10d. per 1,000 


Words inclusive.—Miss Nricuotson, 13, Lloyd Square, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING 1d. per folio. Large quantities 

by arrangement. MSS. carefully revised. Work sent by post 

receives i di ttenti Zi lati —E. Gaauam, Surrey 
Chambers, 172, Strand, London, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. ls. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Sixes, West Kensington Type-writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardena, 
Hammersmith, W. 


ICTORIA TYPE-WRITING BUREAU. 
Principal—Miss PATTEN, 
89s, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
Authors’ MSS. carefully quanethes. 
References kindly permitted to many well-known Authors. 
MILNERS’ FIRE-PROOF SAFE FOR MSS. 
Particulars on applicati Telegraphic Address *‘ Patzen, London.” 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 

Confidential Secretary. Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India benry= Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. Ex tenographers 
and Typists sent out for temporary work. Verbatim a and German 
Reporters for Congresses, &c. Literary and Commercial ‘Translations 
into and from all Languages. Specialities: Dutch Translations, Foreign 
and Medical Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. Libraries 


ed. 
Pupils ‘Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. Miata My Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represente Proposed A — 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on Sohal? of Authors. 88. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully —— if rty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publ 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading ‘Authors on v application to 
Mr. A. M. Borcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row 


















































9, Hart Srreer, Bioomssvrr, Lonpoy. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 
Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and r of K 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that ne me 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PU BLISHER on his own account, 

will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, oa 
ccamiaer| proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to HECEIV E MSS. with a view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Colonet 
Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advising a3 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on applica- 
tion.—Temporary Offices: Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[NFORMATION OFFICE, 44, High Street, Oxford. 
—Director, C. C. ORD, M.A. Livings “Exchanged. Curacies, 

Temporary Work. Women Teachers’ Registry. Schools and Buildings 
inspected. Translations from and into French, German, and Italian. 











ADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of 
English and eee SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and 
introduces ERNESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Georstarion for HOME, the CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA 


FePuca rion. — Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

be obtained (free of ¢' e) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge | 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
—36, Sackville Street, W. 








Order. 
SAML. J 7. Genk to the Libraries C 
Town Hall, Croydon, J aly, 1898 ; 


4 HARROWDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Sain inlet IN HALL, MIDDLESEX 
from Great sneer _Rorthants, REMOVAL of the a 

















A D VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and pray nobel Gra- 
duates) gives an and Assistance, without chai and 
n the of Schools (for Boys or G@: rie), ra. Tatore for 

al! Exam: ‘Examinations at home ad =~ 
should be sent to the a. Brxvor, M.A., 8, jh . — Place, 
Strand, on, W.C. 

















ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising nana, 
° 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
Cit: ty Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER SIRERT. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Bale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











Catalogues, 
E Ee: BE 8 & B b..¥-8 Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER Nic titel be No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, —- Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7 , Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOG U ES on application. 


FPRENCH LITERATURE.—CATALOGUE post 
free on application. Also 54 and 56, ENGLISH BOOKS.—E. 
Hector, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
uced prices. 1. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. I11. HIS- 
TORY. IV. PUETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. REAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 387, Soho Square, London, W. 











Now ready, 
CATALOGUE No, 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 


by Cozens. Turner, Cotman, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engravings - Fine-Art Books—Kelmscott Press Books— Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Ws. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
ccoe ag BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
sey their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The JULY CATALOGUES of valuable SECOND- 
HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices gaty 
reduced, are now ready, and will be sent post free upon application 
to W. H. Sairn & Soy, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 











OOKS.—Out-of-Print Books supplied.—Please 

state wants. No matter what subject, try our system. WANTED, 

New — Nights, 2 vols. 1882.—Ho.ttanp Company, Cherry Street, 
rm. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published — of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by ne by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
aN aaa _ postage free.—Gitzzrt & Fizip, 67, Moorgate 

Btreet. London, E 


ON DON i538 R AR TZ, 
8ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice arene atl Lord emg y 7 ee Herbert 
pen 








r, Sir Henry Barkly, K. 
it Hon. a “Daf, 

Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, MP., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains about ay 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
peseetere, SS in Jay Su 
bership, 
and Ten to tortown. Mem oR Gee open from Ten to 
== whe Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 

embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Li Leos. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 


GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
(Part 1X. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castile, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5i. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACB, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


ae = Sormean | | _N.B.—Twoor Three Friends 
at the houses of Subscribers) | ™#Y UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per| SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum, | the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FREN CH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBRT, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


——.—— 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, "German, French, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s. each. 


The TATE COLLECTION 


(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). Many 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at Millbank 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
cluding the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. Further 
additions are contemplated. 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 
ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 
JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL. 


J. 8S. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
nama of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 

types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
ference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
suder Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





O CONNOISSEURS in ART.—TO BE DIS. DIS. 
POSED OF, ONE of the rare HUNDRED-GUILDER PRINTS 
oh > T (rather injured).—Address 0. W., 44, Chancery 





te AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-Pap, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., eT and Printers, 
Chaiaks anee 50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. a 
‘ontains m| r, over whic e pen si ith 
freedom. ere each 5s. =o. ruled or plai plaii _ bangeacs-.: 
aru rnioa ise hye Sault 
responsible for the oes 0! orot erw: li 
should be retained. 9 ape copies 


‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIEN'S sent gratis with 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, », Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ * Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


7 TACeenes HOTEL 
the British Museum, 
GREAT ,avened, STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and ate awe will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who ll the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
r. 
SPACIOUS west tS DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
ND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors sane Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE, 
Telegraphic Address—‘“‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Enemas APARTMENTS in one of the most 

a positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as ; 
ag vie ark three minutes’ walk from the “eg Common, and 
—k. G 8, Claremont Road, ‘Tunbridge \ Well 8. 








(Temperance), 











Sales bp Auction. 
The valuable Library of the late ALFRED COCK, Eszq., 
Q.C. F.S.A, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. (by order of ‘the warty on MONDAY, July ll, 
and Two Following Days, at 1 o’cl precise com valuable LIBRARY 
of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS of the late rn ‘RED COCK, Esq., QC. 
F.S.A., bencher of the Middle ere comprising numerous important 
Standard Works in General ture, including BKeaumont and 
Fletcher's Works Lf Poa 2 vole. —Bacon’s Life and bide ad 
Spedding —Hrowning ah Poetical Works. ss 
— 8 Collected orks wi vain, —Dictionaiy of National Nogrephy, 
a set—George Eliot's Works, 26 vols. First Edition—Frith's Disputacion 
of Purgatorye, 1538—Gardiner’s Historical Works—The Writings of 
E. A. Free Book-Plates—Di sul— 
‘The Burlington Fine-Arts Club Publications—The Imitation of Christ, 
various Editions—Hore Beate Marie ad Usum Sarum, mi 


of the Early, Dramatists—The Ke)mscott Press Publicati 
of Ruskin—Eyton’s kg and other Works relatin 
—Symonds’s maissance in Italy, 7 vols.—Poetical 
Works on Art, Archwology, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Autograph Letters. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on T: Syed July 14, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, rtant and valuable AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICA 'UMENTS, the Pro; 
COLL: RS, comprising Letters an 
a Cow, be ay Kyron, Nelson, Ler gy 
&c.—an interesting series of a 
to Voltaire—a very fine Au tter, si ned, of Sir Isaac Newton 
—Documents | with Sign Meneale of Sues bn Henry VIII., Oliver 
series of Autograph Letters of HM. the 
rraph Letters of Mendelssohn, r, Lady Arabella 
re, Wesley, &c.—an original Seng rigs the Autograph of 


tothe County 
terature, and 








Queen—Au 
Stuart, Vol 
Mendelssohn. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Musical Copyrights. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, sre ngger’ og Ln! on 


MONDAY, July - "and Two Following Days, at tes past 
1 o'clock & PORTION of the valuable COPYRIGHTS and 


recise 
ENGRAV: ED MUSIC "PLATES of Messrs. AUGENER & CO., of Moor- 
gate Street and Regent Street. 


Catalogues on application. 





Musical Copyrights. 


MESSRS. PU PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
t their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, July "4, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock procieety tC 
WHOLE of the Valuable COPYRIGHTS and ENGRAVED MUSIC 
PLATES of Mr. D. WILCOCK, of the Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Hill. 


Catalogues on application. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


oe IN, at their icattg 47, roy 
on THURSDAY T Jul 14, at 10 minutes lo ne eee recisely, a ver} 
interesting COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH B+ 5 AMERICAN VIEW! 
—Historicaland Literary Portraits—and a few choice Fancy Subjects, 
printed in Colours. Fine 

on 











Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Painting 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their meen, ‘7, Leicester Sq , WC. 
FRIDAY, July 15, at ten minutes 1 o'clock precisely, a  MISCEL- 
LLECTION of ENG VINGS. both Framed and in the 





LANEOUS CO) 
Pertisilo, choice Water-Colour Drawings, and a few genuine old 
intings. 
Catalogues on application. 
Engravings. 


} oa PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 

MONDAY. July 18, at ten minutes past | o'clock precisely, a valeablo 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, consisting principally of Fancy 
printed in colours — Mezzotint Portraits, including Lady 
Charlotte Greville, after Hoppner, finely printed jn colours; Miss 
Harriet Powell. after oo Fong in proof state; and many others—also 
nN highly interesting Series of Prints, Etchings, and Autotypes, after 
furner. 


Catalogues on application. 
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Library of a Gentleman. 
PUTTIOR & SIMPSON will SELL 
ir . 


juare, W.C., 
¥ the 





a ’ 
found _> 
and (T. 


&e. 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Library formed by the late Miss FE. HAINES, of Wood Street, 
Westminster. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, July 21, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 

o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY formed by the late Miss E. HAINES, 

of Wood Street, Westminster, including a remarkable Series of extra 
illustrated Books, both English and Foreign. 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 


400 Lots of Miscellaneous Property, including Scientific, 
Photographic, and Electrical Apparatus, Sc. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, July 15, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 
aa view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








TUESDAY, July 19, 


A Pere" of Natural History Works, including Sowerby’s 
‘onchology—| Wilson and Bonaparte’s American Ornithology 
= Sowerby’s British Mineralogy and Mineral Conchology 
—Donovan’s British Shells—and other Works on Zoophytes, 
Botany, Geology, §c.; also the Shells, Minerals, Corals, 

ether with several well-made Ri and & 
Cabinets and Show-cases, Cases of Birds, c., “the Property of 
the late Miss BANKS, of St. Catherine's, Doncaster ; to 
which ts added the Birds, Skins, and Eggs, and Cases of 
Birds from the Collection of the late Mr. J HN CALVERT. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
UCTION, at his Great merges 38, King oy Covent Garden, 

on TUESDAY, July 19, at half-past 12 o'clock precise 

ao view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of ond and Catalogues 








TO EXECUTORS, SOLICITORS, LEGATEES, &c.—MESSR3. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S CONDUIT 


AUCTION GALLERIES are OPEN DAILY for receipt 

of Pictures, Old Prints, Libraries, Coins, Medals, and all kinds of 

Valuables intended for SALE by AUCTION. Valuations made for all 
purposes. 





AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
COINS, &c.—A small Collection of English Medals in Gold, Silver, and 


Miscellaneous Books of ali Classes. 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


heir Rooms, 115, Chan: e, W.C., on WEDNESDA 

July 13, and Two Following Days, at 1 Srelock, MISCELLANEOUS 
ithe of oye CLASSES, comprising Standard Works in His story, 

Topography, Archeology, “Antiquities, Science, and Art, including 
Blomefield’ Norfolk, 5 vols.—Hamerton’s Paris—Burgess's Eidodendron 
—Racinet’s Polychromatic Decoration—Harding and gas al 8 ee 
2 vols.—Archeo first 43 vols. and Index, calf e eae 
Cathedrals, 10 v Ti he Journal, 1858 to 899—The 
Antiquary, 1880 to 1889—The Art Journal, 35 vols.— Il 4 London 
News, 67 vols.—Atheneeum, 1856 to 1895—Year-Kook of ee 1870 
to 1890, 27 vols. Pharmaceutical Journal, 1841 to 1889, vols,— 
Cruikshankiana—Tennyson’s Id joe of the Hearth (not Sublished 
under this title)—The Novels of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and other 

P' 


rs. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The valuable Library of the late R. S. ” ila 
F.RLS. F.B.AS, D.C.L. IP. 


ESSRS. HEDLEY & TURNBULL, favoured 
with instructions from the oe will SELL by AUCTION, 
within their Sale Rooms, 6, MARKE’ REET, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE, on MONDA Y TUESDAY. and WEDNESDAY. July 18, 19, and 
commencing 3 3 o’clock each day, e valuable and extensive 
LIBRARY of the late R. 8. NEWALL, F.RS. F.RAS. DCL. J.P., 
comprising rare Editions and valuable Standard Works on Naturai 
History, Botany, Archestoay, Astronomy, Histology, Travel, Art, 
Science. ‘and In Cook’s Voyages, complete, 4to. 
calf—Report of Challenger Expediti on— on Bewick's Xsop’s bles — 
Bewick’s Quadrupeds— Bewick’s British BKirds—The Orchidace of 
ee and Guatemala, Bateman, folio—Richardson's Local Historian's 
Table-Book, 8vo. “= odgson’s History of Northumberland— 
Raines History of N Durham —Parwin’s Zoonom:a—Darwin's 
Phytologia—Butler’s Ntudibeas. illus. Hogarth—Kepertory of Patent 
Inventions, 1825 to 1860—Humbolt’s Narrative, 8 vols.—Bruce’s Travels, 
5 vols —Parry’s Journal, 1819 to 1827—Hakluyt’s Voysges, 3 vols.— 
Plante Asiatiee Rariores, 3 vols. folio—Hooker's Himalayan Journal— 
the Turner Gallery—Bernatz's Scenes in Ethiopia. Also Oil Paintings 

_ a Artists’ ean Engravings by and after the followin 
. Gi ., Landseer, Danby, Stirling, Houson, Hill, 

Baker, dad others. 


The whole of the above Library and Works of Art have been removed 
from Ferndene, Saltwell, Gateshead-on-Tyne, for convenience of Sale. 

On view July 15 and 16 and mornings of Sale. Catalogues, 3d. each, 
from the AvcrioneErs, 6, Market Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

















Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JULY. 
The CUBAN INSURRECTION. By G. C. Musgrave. 
SPAIN and the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By John Foreman. 
MR. GLADSTONE. By Norman Hapgood. 
The RELIGION of MR. WATTS'S PICTURES. By Wilfrid Richmond. 
BODLEY’S FRANCE. By Mary James Darmesteter. 
GOSPELS of ANARCHY. By Vernon Lee. 
The DEVELOPMENT of RITUALISM. By H.C. Corrance. 
VIOLINS and GIRLS. By H. R. Haweis. 
The REVOLT in ITALY. By G. Dalla Vecchia. 
™ eee of the OPIUM COMMISSION. By the Rey. Arnold 
‘oster. 


IDEAL LONDON. By Frederic Harrison. 
London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THe NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 257, JULY, 1896. 
The ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE. By Frederick Greenwood. 
A RUSSIAN COMMENT on ‘ENGLAND at WAR.’ By Nicola 











Copper, from the Elizabethan to the Victorian Era, 
the Death of Cromwell, 1658, Peace of Breda, 1667, Peace of Utrecht, 
1713, Acceseion of the House of Hanover, 1714, Defeat of the Spanish 
Fleet by Admiral Byng, 1718, Prince James Stuart (Uld Pretender), 
1721, Prince Charles Edward (Young Pretender), Coronations of 
George I., George II., George IV., and Victoria, Treaty of Paris, 
1814, &c., the Property of VINCENT BOXALL, Esq. Also English 
Gold Coins from Edward III. to the Present Time, comprising 
Richard II. Noble, Edward VI. Sovereign, Mary I. ‘‘ Fine’’ Sove- 
reign, ditto of Elizabeth, James I. Angel, Oxford Three-Pound 
Piece of Charles I., Twenty-Shilling Piece of the Commonwealth, 
Charles II. ‘‘ Broad” Piece, and a fine Selection of Five and Two 
Guinea Pieces from Charles II. to George I1., including some 
beautifully struck Specimens of the Coinage of the House of 
Hanover, Coin Cabinet, &c., belonging to J. 8. C. PRIVETT, Esq. 
Also (other Properties) a beautiful Diamond Sun Brooch, a Dog’s 
Collar in Brilliants and Gold, a large Diamond Crescent, Diamond 
Ornaments, Gold and Silver Watches, Silver Epergne, 48 oz. Old 
and Modern Silver Plate, Paintings, Engravings, Carpets, Furniture, 
&c.—MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
ERR ae reer ee a 
above COINS, JEWELLERY, FURN TURE as O'chock peoshesty, the 


On view two days meng Catalogees free. 
ESSRS, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully e notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by RUCTION a at their Great Rooms, feel Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise! 


On MONDAY, J uly 11, and Following Day, 
PRESENTATION PLA "TE, WELS, PORTRAITS, THEATRICAL 
CE rantome A &c., of the pe 4 Actor and Actress Mr. and Mrs. 


On TUESDAY, July 12, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of the late J. SATCHELL HOPKINS, Esq. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 18, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of the late Captain GARNHAM, R. 


On THURSDAY, July 14, the ORLLARS of 
WINES of the Right Hon. "tne EARL of YARBOROUGH (sold in con- 
sequence of the reconstruction necessary at klesby Park owing to 
the fire which ok poe there last March), THOMAS HOLDEN, Esq , 
and the late J. SATCHELL HOPKINS, Esq. 


On FRIDAY, r. July 15, the CELLAR of WINES 
of the late J. SNOWDON HENRY, Esq.; OLD VINTAGE PORTS, the 
Property of the late Colonel BRIDGES, and other fine Wines, including 
large Bins of 1884 and 1889 Champagnes 


On FRIDAY, July 15, BELIOS at MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, LOUIS XVL., and MARIE THER 


On SATURDAY, July 16, and MONDAY, July 18, 
the remaining WORKS ‘of the late Sir EDWARD BU KNE-JONES, 
Bart., one emg | finished Pictures, Water-Colour Drawings, and Pastels, 
ed Sketches i : = ia bgeee dene Fad — of his most important 

c ve m ex! m™m e to ti in di 
exhibitions in England and on the Continent. pape wes as 








MR. GLADSTONE and the ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. By 
Wilfred Meynell. 

MR. GLADSTONE and the NONCONFORMISTS. By the Rev. Dr. 
Guinness Rogers. 

The JUST PUNISHMENT of HERETICS. By the Rev. Canon Wood. 

The SALONS. By Claude Phillips. 

SKETCHES MADE in GERMANY. No.5. By Mrs. Blyth. 

CIVILIZATION in the WESTERN SOUDAN. By the Rev. Canon 
C. H. Robinson. 

RURAL EDUCATION. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart. 

CYRANO de BERGERAC. By Stanley Young. 

=e of HAVANA by ENGLAND, 1762. By Lieut.-Col. 

ye. 


The WAGNER MANIA. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

The ART of LETTER-WRITING. By Herbert Paul. 

The COAL SUPPLIES of the WORLD. By Benjamin Taylor. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


NEW S8ERIES, No. 27. Price Three Shillings. JULY, 1898. 
I N 





A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited 5 ot G. La STOUT, with the Co-operation of Prof. H. Sidgwick, Dr. 
rd, Dr. Venn, Dr. Ward, and Prof. E. B. Titchener. 
a 
The Essence of Revenge. Dr. E. W festermarck. 


A Psychological Laboratory. Prof. E. B. Titchen 
The Regal 0 of Descartes. IT. Conclusion. Borce Gibson. 
n P 5 


bution towards an Imp | Method. 
. McDougall. 
cal Method. IIf. Conclusion. Prof. E. B. McGilvary. 


Love, ‘ Theoretical Mechanics,’ &c. _B. Russel 
M. H. Dziewicki (edited oy) ‘Johannis Wyklif Tractatas de 
Logica.’ James Lindsa: 

W. Lutoslawski,‘ The Origin and Growth of Plato’ ee _ — 

F. Pillon, ‘ Le Philosophie de Charles Secrétan. H. Bar! 
New Books 
. Note. 
Williams & a. 14, Henrietta iene Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South F Street, E 3 i, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Roxat STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, 


Now ready, Part II. Vol. LXI. JUNE, 1898, price 5s. 
Contents. 

The hom and UTILIZATION of OFFICIAL STATISTICS 
beari: the EXTENT and EFFECTS of the INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. By Miss Clara E. Collet, M.A. With 
Discussion. 

POOR RELIEF in SCOTLAND: its Statistics and Development, 1791 to 
1891. By C.8. Loch. With Discussion. 

penne gp including (1) The Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone. (2) 
Mr. J. 'T. Danson. (3) Census Matters Discussed at the St. Petersburg 
Meeting of the International Statistical institute, 1897. Hy J. A. 

nes, C.8.I. (4) The Agricultural Returns of 1897. (5) Silver 
Prices in India for 1897. By Fred. J. Atkinson, &c. 


London: E. ford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
“THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF ba » eeneon: ‘of 
nm Review. 


NOTICE. — 4 THIRD EDI- 
TION of COLLECTIONS 
and RECOLLECTIONS, by 
“© One who has Kept a Diary,” 
is now ready. With Frontis- 
prece, demy Svo. 16s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ One of the most read- 
able books of the year......Mr. Russell knows how—and when 
—to tellan anecdote, and hardly ever tells a poor one. The 
book has scarcely a dull page, and readers who take it up 
will undoubtedly have a treat in store.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ His book traverses the anecdotic history 
of three generations. It is crowded with stories told by, 
and of, half the celebrities of the century.” 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HELBECK OF 
BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ Marcella,’ ‘ Sir George 
Tressady,’ &e. 


ACADEM Y.—“‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale’ is an analysis 
of an extremely difficult and interesting problem by one 
who has a genius for such inquiries, and who is able to 
= ber intellectual abstractions with the bodies of living 

en and wome 

™GU ARDIAN.—* To say that Mrs, Ward’s new novel isa 
very clever book is unnecessary. All that Mrs. Ward 
writes is clever, and in some respects this latest book is the 
cleverest thing she has yet done. All the characters are 
distinct, individual, and significant. And the general effect 
of the story is stronger, more clear cut, more final.” 


NOTICE—A SECOND EDI- 
TION of SONGS of ACTION, 
by CONAN DOYLE, is NOW 
READY, small feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PUNCH.—*‘ Dr. Conan Doyle has well named his verse © 
‘Songs of Action.’ It pulsates with life and movement, 
—s the scene be laid oa sea or land, on ship or on horse- 
back.” 





NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
WEBER'S ‘SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED, with Map, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The MINERAL WATERS and 


HEALTH RESORTS of EUROPE. With Notes on the 
Treatment of Chronic Diseases by Spas and Climates, 
and Hints as to the Simultaneous Employment of 
various Physical and Dietetic Methods. By HERMANN 
WEBER, M.D. F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to the 
German Hospital and to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption, a and FREDERICK PARKES 
WEBER, M.D. M.R.C.P., Physician to the German 
Hospital. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
JUST ahaa mo ooo royal 8vo. 15s. net, in cloth; or in 
half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


VOLUME LV. (STOW — TAYLOR) of 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*.* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a 
further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the ‘comple- 
tion of the Work, which will be effected within two years 
from the present time. 

Norr.—A full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, will be sent upon applica- 

tion. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The AMBITION of JUDITH. By 


OLIVE BIRRELL, Author of ‘Anthony Langsyde,’ 
* Bebind the Magic Mirror,’ &c. 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is difficult to resist the fascination of 
a nature at once so fearless, so candid—in spite of her one 
fatal act of reticence—so refreshingly free from the sophisti- 
cation of culture, so richly endowed with natural ability.” 





London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. By 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
128, 


LYRICAL BALLADS. By William 
WORDSWORTH and 8, T. COLERIDGE, 
1798, Edited, with Certain Poems of 1798, 
and an Introduction and Notes, by THOMAS 
HUTCHINSON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

** The book is one which every lover and student of poetry 
must needs add to his collection.”—Glove. 


IMPERIALISM. By C. de Thierry. 
With an Introduction by W. E. HENLEY. 
Small crown 8vo. 2s. 

Leading articles appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, Morn- 
ing Post, and Daily Mail, all giving great praise to the book. 


LITERARY STATESMEN and 
OTHERS. Essays upon Lord Rosebery, John 
Morley, A. J. Balfour, &c. By NORMAN 


HAPGOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Careful pieces of work ”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘Mr. Hapgood’s essays exhibit a good deal of penetration 
and critical acumen.”—Daily News. 

The BLESSED DAMOZEL. By 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. With an 
Introduction by W. M. ROSSETTI, a Repro- 
duction in Photogravure of D. G. Rossetti's 
Study for the Head of the Blessed Damozel, 
and Decorative Designs by W. B. Macdougall. 
Feap. 4to. 5s, net, 


THE SAINTS. 


A New Series of Lives of the Saints in 
separate Volumes. 
English Editor, Rev. G. TYRRELL, §.J. 
Small crown 8vo. 3s. each Volume. 
1. The PSYCHOLOGY ofthe SAINTS. 


By HENRY JOLY, General Editor of the 
Series. 


2.8. AUGUSTINE. By Prof. Ad. 
HATZFELD. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AS IN 
A LOOKING-GLASS,’ 


MEN, WOMEN, and THINGS. By 
F. C. PHILIPS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The UNKNOWN SEA. By Clemence 
HOUSMAN, 

“She has imagination, charm, and a haunting Celtic 

sadness about her style that one does not often meet with.” 
Literature. 

“The story is a powerful one, stirring the imagination 
with vague suggestions of mystery, and compelling interest 
throughout.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 

“* Decidedly powerful and effective.”—Guardian, 


A MONTE CARLO STORY. 
JOCELYN. By John Sinjohn. 


“Two of the best comedy characters that we bave 
encountered in recent fiction.” —Outlook. 
‘* The Riviera setting is aglow with colour and life.” 
i Daily Mail. 
“This powerful piece of fiction should have a wide 
popularity. It has the strenuousness of life in it.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


The FIRE of LIFE. By C.K. Burrow. 


“Mr. Burrow proves himself an artist, with many sides to 
his perception.” —Outlook. 
** The book is full of vigorous character.” 
Manchester Courier. 
‘It is a sweet and wholesome tale...... A lover of the 
country will linger over the delicious pictures of the olden 
village around which most of the scenes are set.” 
Dundee Advertiser, 


Prospectuses and List of Announcements sent 
on application. 





3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 





TRAVELS and LIFE in ASHANTI and JAMAN. With many Llustrations 


from Drawings by the Author, and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. Large demy 8vo. 31s. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“' The book, with its lively narrative, wealth of description, numerous photographs 


a sketches, and excellent maps, is more than a mere book of travel. 
= LE SOURNAL DES DEBATS says :—‘* Voila un livre qui, on peut le dire, est arrivé au bon moment, illustré par 


b hote hies et que la Maison Constable a édité avec soin. : 
a “The Pa LL MALL GaZETTE joan :—‘*From the Colonial Secretary down to the holiday maker in search of enter- 
taining reading no one who invests in it will be disappointed. Past and future justify the publication of this book—the 


verdict must be one of unstinted praise.” 


ON PLAIN and PEAK. Sport in Bohemia and Tyrol. By R. LL. Hodgson. 


With 37 Illustrations by H.S.H. Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis, and from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By R. de la Sizeranne. With 


Illustrations after Pictures by Lord Leighton, Hubert Herkomer, Sir J. Millais, Burne-Jones, &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
The DAILY NEWS says :—“ A brilliant, interesting, and penetrative work......precise and lucid.” 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of DEMOCRACY. By Edwin Lawrence 


GODKIN. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The T/MES says :—‘‘ Mr. Godkin is one of the most thoughtful political writers of the day......His experience keeps 
him in constant touch with public affairs and the contemporary movement of ideas...... He writes vigorously and 
dispassionately, with full knowledge of facts.” 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. beg to announce that they are now 
publishing— 
The NATURE POEMS of GEORGE MEREDITH. With 20 Full-Page 


Pictures in Photogravure by William Hyde. 

The Edition is limited to 500 Copies for sale in England and America, of which 150 Copies are on Large Hand-Made 
Paper, and contain an extra Etched Frontispiece signed by the Artist, the price being 5/. 5s. net per vol., whilst of the 
remaining 350 Copies the price is 2/. 12s. 6d. net per vol. 

Prospectus and Specimen Plates may be seen at all the Booksellers’. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of the MUTINY in DELHI. Translated 
from the Originals by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, C.S.I. (Bengal Civil Service). Demy 8vo. 
with large Map and 2 Portraits, 12s. 

Rey SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ A valuable and substantial contribution, which no student of Indian history can afford to 
neglect.” 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study in the ‘ Paradiso.’ By Edmund Gardner. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The SCOTSM AN says :—“ A valuable addition to any Dante library.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ A fascinating and masterly book...... His book isan elaborate and erudite exposition 


of the ‘ Paradiso.’” 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By John Hollingshead. Profusely Illustrated. 
Being a Record of the Gaiety Theatre, the Plays Produced, and Actors and Actresses who have Appeared on its 
Boards. Demy 8vo. 21s, 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ Mr. Hollingshead’s comprehensive, interesting, and entertaining book comes 
exactly at the right time...... This well-filled and persuasive volume.” ‘ 

The REFEREE says :—“* Mr. Hollingshead’s is the gayest of gay chronicles...... Open the book at any page, and it is like 
dipping into a lucky-bag, and there are no blanks. r. Hollingshead has succeeded in many things, and in these 


Chronicles he offers as good entertainment as he ever offered.” 








MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. will shortly publish— 
The LIFE STORY of the LATE SIR CHARLES TILSTON BRIGHT. 
Wherein is included the History of the First Transatlantic Cable, and the First Telegraphs to India and the 


Colonies. By EDWARD BRAILSFORD BRIGHT, and CHARLES BRIGHT, F.R SE. With — many Illustrations, 
Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 2/. 2s. net, if ordered before publication, after which the price will be 37. 3s. net. 


PHILIP LAFARGUE’S NEW NOVEL. 


STEPHEN BRENT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


POPULAR FICTION. 
The POTENTATE. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. 6s. 
The MACMAHON. By Owen Blayney. 6s. 
DRACULA. By Bram Stoker. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
The DARK WAY of LOVE. By Charles Le Goffic. Translated by Wingate 


RINDER 3s. 6d, 





NEW CHEAP EDITIONS. 
The FOLLY of PEN HARRINGTON. By Julian Sturgis. 3s. 6d. 
IN the TIDEWAY. By Flora Annie Steel. 3s. 6d. 
GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Macleod. 3s. 6d. 
SALT of the EARTH. By Philip Lafargue. 2s. 6d. 
The SHOULDER of SHASTA. By Bram Stoker. 2s. 6d. 
The ROMANCE of HIS PICTURE. By Sidney Pickering. 2s. 6d. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Westminster. 
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Che Times 


OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC ITS REPRINT OF THE 
NINTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The publication of this reprint is described by the “‘ Academy ” (June 6), as “the literary phenomenon of the day.” 
The plan of sale adopted is unprecedented in the history of bookselling. It possesses 


THREE NOVEL FEATURES: 


ONE.—For only One Guinea in cash the purchaser obtains possession of the whole 25 volumes (sent to him in one package) and has th 
while he is making thirteen further payments at the rate of One Guinea a month. — ehatabadhaniears seiecis 
Paid for in this way the reprint costs Fourteen Guineas. 
TWO.—A further reduction is offered to those who pay cash in full—£14 as against £37, the Publisher’s price for the same work. The reprint is in every respect 
as desirable as the copies sold for £37. P 
THREE.—It is not necessary for the purchaser to provide shelf-room for the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. A compact revolving book speci 
designed for the purpose, will be supplied for £3 in cash or for three monthly payments of One Guinea each (to sete in amt 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA have been completed). 














The ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA is too well known to need description. It is a library in itself. It answers the varied questions which present 
themselves, from day to day, to the newspaper-reader whose mind is alert. Completed nearly ten years ago, the Ninth Edition has gained a position of unequalled 


authority throughout the English-speaking world. It is the storehouse of general information to which writers and public speak i Jithi 
its sa pte found the while wer of human knowledge, condensed and simplified for practical use. At the price Mor which it “ pene ae 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is so cheap a work that it ought to find its way into every home where books are valued. But persons who desire to secure 
the work on these special conditions, should make prompt application, as THE TIMES does not undertake to fill more than a certain number of orders 

Fuller information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding examined, at THE TIMES Office, in Printing House Square. For the 
convenience of persons who desire to refresh their recollection of the contents and general appearance of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and who 
cannot conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a pamphlet of specimen pages, and brief extracts from the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may be obtained 
without charge by sending a messenger to THE TIMES Office, or will be forwarded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied with sixpence in stamps. 


TEMPORARY PRICES 





For CASH PAYMENT. For MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
IN CLOTH BINDING— [ONE GUINEA with order, nothin, to b a until th 
The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £14 have been delivered all at es tee to de pba adie aig 
(The Publisher’s price was £37), 
OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £17, IN CLOTH BINDING— 


The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, 
with bookcase, 17 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, 





IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING— 


(which we recommend), 











The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £18 
(The Publisher’s price was £45), IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING— 
OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21. ie 25 sy for 18 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, 
with the case, 21 monthl yments of ONE GUINE 3 
IN FULL MOROCCO— —s oe 
Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding for special purposes. 
The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £25 IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING— 


(The Publisher’s price was £65), 25 monthl ments of ONE GUINEA h i 
OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £28, 28 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. —ew 








Zo Mr. GEORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, 


‘Tue Times,” PRINTING House SQuARE, Lonpon, E.C. 
t of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (Ninth Edition), bound in (A) Half 


Herewith remittance for One Guinea, Kindly reserve for me one se 
Morocco, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may appoint further payments amounting to (B) 17 Guineas, at the rate of One Guin 
the first of the payments to be made against delivery, as below agreed, of the 25 Vols. of the ENCYCLOBEDIA BRITANNICA, and the or toon 
on the corresponding day of each succeeding month until complete. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall 
not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if, owing to unforeseen circumstances of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be 
delivered at the date mentioned, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. . 
I further request that the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA be delivered to : 


(A) Change this to “Cloth” or 
* Full Teeew” if either of (C) 


these bindings is preferred, Addressed 











(B) Changethisto* Thirteen” = = 
if Cloth binding is preferred, 
or to “ Twenty-four” if Full Any charges for Carriage beyond London Postal District will be at cost of Purchaser, 

Morocco binding is preferred, 
Signature...... atl 





(C) Write here name of London 
Station or Agent if you are Address 
beyond the London Postal 
District. 

















A similar form of larger size may be obtained at ‘‘ The Times” Office, or will be forwarded 


N.B.—The above form need not be used when making an application. 
If this form be used, signature must be in the place indicated. 


to any person upon receipt of request for the same, accompanied by stamp for postage. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH EDITION NOW READY. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA: 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 
By Ficld-Marshal LORD ROBERTS of 
KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans the Volumes contain P: rtraits on 
Steel and Copper. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. : 





NOW RBADY. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


An Account of the Life and Belief of 
the Burmese. 
By H. FIELDING. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


““*The Soulof a People’ is a book that will never be 
forgotten, and which those readers for whom it is meant 
will read again and again.”—Home News. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. 


By ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE 
(An Old Colleger). 
Revised and materially Enlarged, with additional Ilustra- 
tions by F. Tarver. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The book is now more than ever worthy of perusal and 
acquisition.”—Globe. 


BY M. THIERS. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By ADOLPHE THIERS. _ Trans- 
lated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 50 Engrav- 
ings and Portraits, on Steel, of the most i t 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—~@— 


NEW WORK BY Mk. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
‘ Social Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 


NEW WORK 
BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIRS. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. extra cloth, with 25 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16s. 


PIONEERING IN FORMOSA. 


Recollections of Adventures among Man- 
darins, Wreckers, and Head-Hunting 
Savages. 


By W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G., 
Late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 

With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in 
China and the Far Kast. 

‘* We cannot call to mind any book in the English language 
which gives so much information about Formosa, ‘a bella’ 
as the early navigators call it, its history, people, trade, and 
productions, as Mr. Pickering does in this entertaining 
volume.”— Times. 

“Mr. Pickering gives a most interesting and valuable 
account of an island concerning which our knowledge is of 
the slightest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








ag ge os engaged in the Revolution, many engraved 
by W. Greatbatch. A New and Revised Kdition, iu 
5 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. 


BY MR. LORD. 


The LOST EMPIRES of the MODERN 


WORLD. is some Account of the Lost Territories 
of Portugal, Spain, France, and Holland. By WALTER 
FREWEN LORD, Author cf ‘The Lost Possessions of 
England.’ Second Edition. In crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The author has caught hold of an excellent idea, and 
worked it out with real historical skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, 
Author of ‘ Consequences,’ ‘ La Bella,’ &c. 
SECOND EDITION. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A capital story, well constructed and well written. The 
style deserves praise for a distinction only too rare in the 
present day.”— Cosmopolis, 





BY LESLIE KEITH. 


The MISCHIEF-MAKER. By Leslie 


KEITH, Author of ‘The Indian Uncle,’‘A Rash Ver- 
dict,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 


‘** An entirely delightful novel. The author is a keen but 
not ill-natured observer of human nature, and gives us a 
whole gallery of lifelike portraits.”— World. 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac- 
NAUGHTAN. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is rarely that such a work of art in literature as ‘ Selah 
Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of the reviewer with 
accurate delicacy of touch, serious motive, and mingled 
pathos and humour, both of high quality.”— World, 


BY MRS. HUGH BELL. 


MISS TOD and the PROPHETS: 
a Sketch. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of ‘ Conver- 
sational Openings,’ ‘ Chamber Comedies,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

** Miss Tod’s disillusionment is, in the story, very cleverly 
and pathetically wrought out to an appropriate end.” 
Scotsman, 


WORKS BY MR. MALLOCK. 


ATHEISM and the VALUE of LIFE. 
IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND (Cyprus). 
SOCIAL EQUALITY. 
The OLD ORDER CHANGES. 

Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. large 8vo. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 


TO KLONDYKE and BACK. 


A Journey Down the Yukon from its Source to its 
Mouth. By J. H. E. SECRETAN, C.E., of Ottawa. 
With Hints to intending Prospectors. 

‘* Mr. Secretan’s book is wholesome reading. A country 
perpetually frozen, a scarcity of almost the bare necessities 
of life, and the toils of the journey are described graphically 
enough to daunt all but those who love a hard life for its 
own sake.” — Times, 

“Certainly the most amusing Klondyke book that has 
yet appeared is that written by Mr. J. H. E. Secretan.” 

Financial Times. 





NEW WORK BY DR. PARKER. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PROFILES, in a 


PAGAN MIRROR. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. 

‘It is a long time since the basis and elements of Chris- 
tianity have been expounded so simply and effectively as in 
this instance. These ‘Christian Profiles’ might well be 
submitted to those young people—and some of their elders 
also—who have yet to obtain an intelligent conception of 
the Christian faith.”—Globe. 


NEW STORY 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. paper cover, 1s. 


The THOUGHT ROPE. By 


CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ 
‘The Tender Mercies of the Good,’ &c. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. paper cover, 1s. 


The SILENCE BROKEN. A Story 


of the Unexplained. By G. M. ROBINS, Author of ‘ Her 
Point of View,’ &c. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 





Now first published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


’ 
MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Claim of 
Anthony Lockhart,’ &c. 

‘** Miss Betty’s Mistake’ can unhesitatingly be entered 
upon that list which carries the names of Miss Sergeant’s 
happiest efforts to amuse us by means of wholesome fiction. 
The story is cleverly arranged and capitally written.” 

Literary World, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





———— 


A NEW WRITER OF FICTION. 


NOW READY, PRICE 6s, 


LIFE IS LIFE 


And other Tales and Episodes, 
By ‘*‘ ZACK.” 


The ACADEMY, 25th June, says :— 

‘Force and concentration of feeling are 
the essential characteristics of this lady's 
work, What she sees or says she says and 
sees with implacable distinctness....,.Her 
vision of life, though grim and unsparing, is 
not pitiless. It has the insight that irra- 
diates rather than lays bare for dissection— 
and it irradiates strange places; hidden ten- 
dernesses in gnarled and twisted lines, set 
hard by time or native obduracy......Zack 
has a varied range of sympathy; but the 
finest thing she has done is ‘Rab Vinch’s 
Wife.’...... This mixture of realism based on 
close observation with symbol-making imagi- 
nation is very like the quality that we call 
genius.” 


LIFE IS LIFE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY, 30th June, says :— 

“Tt is so good to find a prize among the 
heaps that crowd a reviewer's table. It is 
so good to cease from criticism, and indulge 
with the whole heart in the ‘noble pleasure 
of praising.’......1 should pity any one who 
could read those stories unmoved. They are 
to be classed with Tennyson’s ‘ Rizpah,’ and 
there is not much to go along with them in 
English literature, not much with the same 
terrible, tearing, tearless passion....,.In this 
book there are great pages, notable pages, 
unforgettable pages, pages sufficient to give 
the writer a reputation.” 


LIFE IS LIFE. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 4th April says:— 


“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine has a_ general 
tradition of willingness to give new writers 
their chance, and it has often proved a wise 
generosity. A good many people seem to 
have been impressed by stories of Devon life 
signed ‘ Zack’ which appeared there at various 
times in the last year or so—notably, it seems, 
by ‘ Widder Flint’ and ‘Rab Vinch’s Wife.’ 
Zack is still quite young, I believe, and she 
ought to have great things before her. A very 
distinguished critic said to me that her work 
recalled Emily Bronté’s. That seemed an 
extravagant saying; but a story of hers, 
‘The Storm,’ published a week or two back 
in the Outlook, went far to convince me that 
he was right. The thing was quite short—a 
scene in a cottage—but strung to a fierce 
intensity of passion and, one might almost 
say, shaken by the storm throughout. It was 
indeed a masterpiece of tragic suggestion.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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LITERATURE 
ioe 

Studies of a Biographer. By Leslie Stephen. 

2 vols. (Duckworth & Co.) 


Tue distinguished founder and past editor 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
has brought together in these admirably 
printed volumes a number of biographical 
studies which he has contributed from time 
to time to the magazines of recent years. 
The subjects Mr. Stephen has chosen have 
been those best adapted to show his style 
and method to advantage; but as it is 
part of his method to sink the individual 
predilections of the critic, the result of his 
studies is mainly to concentrate attention 
on the mode of criticism adopted rather 
than upon the subjects to which it is 
devoted. 

Mr. Stephen is at the opposite pole to the 
impressionist critic. Except in very rare 
instances, he is not concerned to tell us how 
the temperament or the character strikes him 
personally. He is much more interested in 
tracing how a certain character was specially 
adapted to produce the particular results in 
literature or action for which his subjects are 
celebrated. In other words, his studies are 
psychological rather than critical, and it is, 
of course, a moot point which method is 
more suitable for biography. Yet what we 
most want to know about a man’s life is 
the roots of his character and activity, and 
in the last resort this must be learnt from 
psychological analysis. 

On the other hand, the demerits of this 
method from the point of view of the 
ordinary reader are tolerably obvious. 
Analysis may be instructive, but it is rarely 
amusing or excessively interesting. No 
opportunity is afforded for any of those 
“purple patches” which raise the bio- 
— studies of Pater or Mr. Swin- 

urne to works of literary art. The bio- 
graphic muse who sings—or shall we say 
recites ?—a psychological analysis of a great 
writer, thinker, or politician must neces- 
sarily be of the pedestrian order. But if 
we allow for these essential defects of his 
method, Mr. Leslie Stephen has also all the 
merits of his qualities, and those who are 
prepared to learn rather than be amused or 





excited cannot do better than study his 
‘Studies.’ 

He is one of the soundest, even if he is 
one of the least inspired, of our critics. As 
a rule, in the present volumes the topics on 
which he has chosen to dilate scarcely ever 
need any flights into the empyrean, and 
are therefore admirably adapted for the 
application of his biographical method. 
Arthur Young, Gibbon, Johnson, Jowett, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, require no critical 
dithyrambs for their appreciation; and if 
Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Matthew 
Arnold might seem to call for higher flights, 
there are certain matter-of-fact aspects from 
which their careers may be viewed, and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen avowedly occupies the 
standpoint from which such aspects can best 
be viewed. He has accordingly in these 
volumes reviewed the lives of some of the 
more influential of his contemporaries, with- 
out enthusiasm, it is true, but also without 
any bias. His cool, shrewd judgment is 
often refreshing as a contrast to the tall 
talk which has been only too common with 
modern biographers. 

Mr. Stephen is too individual to be 
spoken of as belonging to a school, yet 
his criticisms recall those of Walter Bage- 
hot and his friend the late R. H. Hutton. 
Their method was in the main an applica- 
tion of Benthamism to the problems of lite- 
rary art, and it cannot be said that the 
results were altogether satisfactory. Applied 
in the present instance to biography rather 
than criticism, the methodis not sounfruitful. 
To take a concrete example, it is rather a 
surprise to find Mr. Stephen paying very 
special attention to the question of Tenny- 
son’s income between 1831 and 1850. Yet 
it is obvious that these prosaic details were 
not without their serious influence upon the 
tone of Tennyson’s poetry when it is re- 
membered that the absence of an adequate 
income caused him ten years’ separation from 
the lady destined to be his wife. So, too, 
in discussing Jowett: the financial needs of 
Balliol had doubtless an operative influence 
upon his peculiar attitude towards the ruling 
classes. But it is somewhat curious to find 
a discussion of this influence side by side 
with a serious attempt to value Jowett’s 
contributions to the higher theology and 
thought of the mid-century. 

‘The Story of Scott’s Ruin,’ which forms 
one of the essays included in these volumes, 
much more naturally lends itself to Mr. 
Stephen’s method of treatment. He 
balances Scott’s books for him, and appor- 
tions the share of blame between Ballantyne, 
Constable, and Scott, quite with the impar- 
tiality of an Official Receiver. It was also 
appropriate that the career of Arthur Young 
should be treated on this method, and it 
is told in an interesting way, and with 
considerable sympathy for a somewhat 
remarkable character. 

It would, however, be unfair to repre- 
sent Mr. Stephen’s studies as being entirely 
directed towards the economic aspects of 
his biographical sitters. He is, we have 
said, of the psychological school of critics ; 
he desires, like Taine, to trace the influence 
of environment on character, though, by 
the way, he has some shrewd hits at Taine’s 
misunderstandings of Tennyson’s environ- 
ment. There is, for instance, a very clever ap- 
preciation of the limitations and capabilities 





of Gibbon, which rendered it almost inevit- 
able that he should be the man to write 
the ‘Decline and Fall.’ Thus, in a very 
amusing way, the celebrated episode of 
Gibbon’s solitary love-affair is introduced 
as a part of the necessary education of the 
future historian :— 


‘**In the first place, of course, Gibbon must 
have the great experience of falling in love. It 
must be a passion strong and exalted enough to 
let him into the great secret of human happi- 
ness, and yet it must not be such as to entangle 
him too deeply in the active duties of life. A 
man who has never been stirred to such passion 
must look too much from outside upon the 
great drama of life; and yet the passion, if 
sufficiently powerful, may lead him too far from 
his predestined functions. Mlle. Curchod was 
the appointed instrument of fate for solving 
this problem. She was beautiful and intel- 
ligent enough to rouse Gibbon to an apparently 
genuine devotion ; and yet as she was a foreigner, 
without a penny, it was quite clear that the 
elder Gibbon would never take her for a 
daughter-in-law. The famous ‘sighed as a 
lover and obeyed as a son’ sums up the situation 
so far as Gibbon was concerned. It must, I 
fear, be granted that Gibbon did not behave 
very prettily, and even leaves us with a vague 
impression that, if the paternal interdict had 
been wanting, some other obstacle would have 
turned up at the last moment....... Perhaps 
Gibbon was not of the finest human clay ; but 
the problem, I repeat, was not how to make a 
perfect man, but how to make a great historian. 
Had Gibbon become a husband there can be 
little doubt as to the material consequences. 
He had difficulties enough in keeping up a 
bachelor establishment ; and with a wife by his 
side, he would have been forced to accept an 
appointment—such as he actually contemplated 
—in the Excise, and to labour five days a week 
in official] routine. Julian and Athanasius and 
Justinian must have waited to be appreciated 
by somebody else.” 


This is a characteristic specimen of Mr. 
Stephen’s method, though, of course, he 
does not in all cases pursue his analysis 
with such formality. At times his treat- 
ment presents a running criticism of the 
main doctrines associated with a particular 
name. Thus the study of Matthew Arnold 
deals with that writer's views on the disease 
of modern life, on literature as a criticism of 
life, on the Celtic genius, on the Philistinism 
of the English nature, and so on. It is 
rather amusing to find Mr. Stephen frankly 
confessing that he himself is somewhat 
on the side of the Philistines. This only 
makes his criticisms the more vivid and 
effective, while his own training in systematic 
thought enables him to criticize Arnold's 
theories with much ingenuity. 

Besides these biographical studies, there 
are two or three miscellaneous essays in- 
cluded in these volumes which are by no 
means the least interesting. It is obviously 
instructive to learn the views of a former 
editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ on the subject to which that 
dictionary is devoted. It says much for 
his impartiality that he does not indulge 
in hyperboles even upon a theme towards 
which he has personal predilections. The 
advantages of such a dictionary are summed 
up by him as telling us about second-rate 
persons, and affording a fine mass of miscel- 
laneous reading. 

Another topic of interest to the historian 
of English literature is that of the importa- 
tion of German influence towards the end 
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of the last century and the beginning of 
this. Here Mr. Stephen bases himself 
upon a dissertation of Dr. Herzfeld on 
William Taylor of Norwich. Mr. Stephen 
has much of interest to add of his own 
knowledge, and the study may be regarded 
as supplying an amusing chapter from the 
history of thought in the nineteenth century 
which it was once hoped that he would 
write. 

Somewhat rarer qualities are shown in 
the essay on Pascal, which concludes these 
volumes. Mr. Stephen was one of that 
valiant band who, in the pages of tbe Jort- 
nightly and elsewhere, upheld the cool creed 
of the agnostic in the “‘seventies.” He has 
always shown an intense, if unimpassioned 
interest in just those problems which form 
the subject of the ‘Pensées.’ There are 
always men of balanced mind in each 
generation, and it depends very much on 
the Zeitgeist whether the balance so evenly 
poised turns towards mysticism, as with 
Pascal, or towards, may we say scepticism ? 
as with Mr. Stephen. But the balance is 
so nicely adjusted in either case that we 
may expect a most sympathetic appreciation 
of the sceptical mystic from the unmystical 
sceptic, and we certainly have this desirable 
result in the case of Mr. Stephen’s treat- 
ment of Pascal. He has, besides, here an 
opportunity of discussing some of those 
aropiat of morality which are obviously 
congenial to the author of ‘The Science of 
Ethics.’ 

Altogether it will be seen that these 
volumes are sufficiently varied to afford 
agreeable reading, while their method, if 
somewhat opposed to the general tendency 
of modern criticism, is perhaps the more 
valuable on that account. After all, cool 
reason is the final judge and arbiter in 
matters of life, if not in matters of art, and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s studies, from this point 
of view, are more likely to hit the final 
judgment on the various characters with 
whom he deals than mere hysterical dithy- 
rambs or one-sided depreciations. 








Memorials of John Murray of Broughton. 
Edited by Robert Fitzroy Bell. (Scottish 
History Society.) 

A Gosret by Judas Iscariot might well be 
a curious document, but one would scarcely 
admit its plenary inspiration. Here is the 
apologia of the Judas of the ’45, and its editor 
pins his entire faith on it. Few books can 
have been more eagerly expected than this 
one since the announcement of it three or 
four years ago. The existence of the MSS. 
had long been known, and Robert Chambers 
made some use of them in 1847 for his ‘ His- 
tory of the Rebellion.’ His extracts served 
but to whet one’s curiosity. And on the 
whole expectation is amply justified. 

The ‘ Memorials ’—a title of Mr. Bell’s 
own choosing—are not a consecutive narra- 
tive, but consist of three fragments. The 
first, which is dullish reading, comes down 
to the eve of the Rebellion; the second 
extends from the landing in Moidart to the 
arrival at Derby; and the third, by far the 
most interesting, follows Murray from after 
Cullodento the Tower. Theyare none of them 
in the Secretary’s own good handwriting, 
but have all been revised and annotated by 
him; and the last is in the third person, 


‘there, June 28th, 1746. 





whilst the others are both in the first. Mr. 
Bell prints besides two letters by Murray 
reviling the Earl of Traquair, thirty-four 
letters from the Stuart papers at Windsor, 
thirty-eight papers from the Record Office 
and the British Museum, and forty from the 
archives of the French Foreign Office. 

John Murray of Broughton, the sixth 

son of a Peeblesshire baronet who was 
out in the ’15, was educated at Edin- 
burgh and Leyden universities. In 1737 
he went to Rome, was initiated there into 
Masonry, and was frequently with Prince 
Charles Edward. Soon after his return to 
Scotland, in 1738, he became an unsalaried 
Jacobite agent, married the beautiful Mar- 
garet Ferguson, and bought back the 
Broughton estate for 6,000/. During 
1743-4 he twice visited Paris, and on the 
second visit saw the Prince four times; 
whether or not he talked him into the 
expedition remains uncertain. Anyhow, 
upon Charles’s landing Murray joined him 
at Kinlochmoidart—according to Maxwell, 
only after a second summons—and served 
through the campaign as his non-combatant 
secretary. Scarlet-coated and white-cockaded, 
he is described by a witness as ‘‘a well- 
looking little man, of a fair complexion”; 
he “generally went in a chair,” and for a 
day or two at least ‘“‘ was carried upon a 
litter.” He told the Lord Justice Clerk 
just after his arrest that 
‘*he had not seen the pretender’s son since he 
himself was taken ill at Elgin, and had not 
thereafter seen him upon his Return to Inver- 
ness or in the West Highlands.” 
This statement, which Mr. Bell seems to 
accept, was certainly a lie, for Strange met 
‘‘Mr. Murray, the secretary,” in attendance 
on the Prince at Inverness not a fortnight 
before Culloden. 

Less than three weeks after the battle 
Murray had an excellent chance of escaping 
to France with Perth, Elcho, Sheridan, and 
others, on two French frigates; he might 
at least, one would think, have sent off his 
nephew, Sir David Murray, a lad of sixteen 
or seventeen, who afterwards narrowly 
escaped the gallows. But, no, Murray 
stayed on; “he would not desert his 
Prince’? (who he seems to have thought 
was gone), and with him stayed the thirty- 
five or forty thousand louis d’or landed by 
the French commodore—the famous Loch 
Arkaig treasure. With Lochiel, his nephew, 
and a few more he skulked for five weeks 
in Lochaber, Appin, and Glenlyon ; latterly 
he was so sick as to be ‘‘ unable to travel 
above four Miles of a night.” But scarcely 
had he quitted the last of his party when 
he hurried southward, in a couple of days 
riding sixty or ninety miles—sixty, if we 
are right in identifying St. Mary Loch with 
the Lake of Menteith ; ninety, if, with Mr. 
Bell, one places it somewhere near Crieff. 
His rough cross-country ride landed him at 
Polmood, his sister’s house, quite near his 
own, and six hours later he was arrested 
That same day he 
told the Lord Justice Clerk that he had 
recently left Lochiel, ‘‘ very ill, wounded in 
the ancle, and oblidged to use a horse”’ ; 
and by July 10th he had undertaken to 
‘discover all if they would make him safe 
of anything.” Under examination in the 
Tower (August 13th) he denounced by name 
Lochiel, Glengarry, and nearly a score more 





of prominent Highlanders, besides Traquair, 
Barrymore, Sir John Hynde Cotton, Sir 
Watkin Wynn, &c.; and next year in the 
witness-box he helped to send old Lovat to 
the block. 

Such was the man of whom Mr. Bell 
writes thus in his introduction :— 


‘*It is difficult to overcome the prejudice of a 
century and a half: it is hard to dissociate the 
secretary from the king’s evidence, the loyal 
servant from the betrayer of Lovat...... It is no 
part of my duty in editing these Memorials to 
attempt any special pleading on behalf of their 
author. He speaks here in his own defence. It 
is right, however, not only that the facts of his 
life should be briefly set down, but that the 
actual results of his ‘rascality,’ as the Prince 
himself calls it, should be noted. Murray's 
evidence was used by the Government only 
against Lord Lovat. Without it that aged 
intriguer might have escaped the glory of Tower 
Hill. Take it that Murray brought him to the 
scaffold, nobody ever was more worthy of such 
a fate......Murray’s evidence at Lord Lovat’s 
trial and his private examinations before 
members of the Privy Council show that he did 
nothing to bring into jeopardy any single indi- 
vidual who had borne arms with Prince Charles. 
He tells practically nothing that the Govern. 
ment did not already know. The Duke of 
Perth, Lochiel, and, in fact, nearly all the 
leaders, had already escaped to France: nothing 
he might say about them could do harm......At 
the least, therefore, Murray must be dis- 
tinguished from the common informer, and the 
view that his ‘infamy’ is his only claim on the 
memory of posterity must be modified by a 
knowledge of the man and his surroundings.” 

Mr. Bell cannot have mastered his own 
materials. For on pp. 422-36 he prints 
an ‘‘ Examination of John Murray, Aug* 13, 
1746,’’ in which Lochiel, still lurking in 
Scotland, is frequently incriminated, and in 
which of Lochgarry, still also a fugitive, 
one reads :— 

‘This Exam further saith that M‘Donald 
of Loch Gary proposed to this Exam' at Inver- 
maly, some time after the Battle of Culloden, 
that he, M‘Donald, would lie in wait with six 
or seven Persons, who were good Marksmen, 
in order to shoot his R.H. the Duke of Cumber- 
land, on the Road between Fort Augustus and 
Fort William ; which this Exam‘ prevented by 
absolutely forbidding him to think of making 
such an attempt, which this Exam‘ verily 
believes M‘Donald would otherwise have done, 
and that he might have succeeded in it.” 

O virtuous Mr. Murray! Assuredly his 
editor’s is not very special pleading. 

There is a document of the first import- 
ance for forming an estimate of Murray’s 
character; Mr. Bell refers to it, he accepts 
it as genuine, but he can never really have 
studied it. This is the ‘ Account of Charge 
and Discharge, by Mr. Murray of Broughton, 
respecting sums of the Prince’s money in 
his possession after the Battle of Culloden.’ 
It was obviously drawn up some time 
between June 9th, 1748, and March 12th, 
1753; and it is printed as an eleven-page 
appendix in Chambers’s ‘ History of the 
Rebellion.’ All the passages in the ‘ Memo- 
rials’ about the Loch Arkaig treasure 
amount to not sixty lines; the ‘Charge 
and Discharge’ runs to over 360 in very 
much smaller type. Yet Mr. Bell professes 
to believe that Murray ‘“‘ explains his trans- 
actions with the money more fully” in the 
‘Memorials’ than in the ‘Charge and Dis- 
charge.’ This is absurd, and still more 
absurd does it seem to us that Mr. Bell 
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should not have taken the trouble to com- | 


are, however briefly, the two accounts. 
both there is mention of the burial near 
Loch Arkaig of two sums of 15,000 and 
12,000 louis d’or, but only from the ‘ Memo- 
rials’ does one learn that Murray ‘ reserved 
about 5,000 for all necessary expenses,” 
only from the ‘ Charge and Discharge’ that 
a few weeks later in Glenlyon he left 
3,500 louis d@’or and 351 guineas to be 
buried in a garden, along with ‘‘a pair of 
pistols inlaid with gold which Mr. M. had 
given him by the P—e.” It would be a 
mighty load that, well over 60 1b., to carry 
about in the Highlands ; was it in the small 
trunk which M‘Hemish imagined “ from 
the weight contained money”? Any- 
how, between Murray’s leaving Loch Arkaig 
and his reaching Glenlyon, MacDonald of 
Boisdale came and represented that the 
Prince’s money was run short, and demanded 
a supply, 
‘to which Mr. M—y answerd, that he was 
surprized they had not mentiond that when at 
the head of Locharkike ; where it was in his 
power to have given them any Sum they could 
demand ; but that now he had none alongest 
with him save a little for Common necessarys on 
the road.” 
Add the fact that at the time of his arrest 
Murray had “in his Bretches under his 
pillow 95 Guineas,’’ and that Mrs. Murray 
brought forty more from the Highlands; 
the inference seems irresistible. 

No; asacoward Murray might have been 
merely pitiful, but one cannot concede him 
even that abject plea. He must have known 
his own cowardice, yet he rejected an honour- 
able chance of escape, to rush apparently 
into the lion’s jaws. Therefore, when he 
came south, he must either have known 
already that his neck was safe or have 
devised some scheme for saving it. It seems 
to us fortunate that Lochiel did not follow 
him. Nor, perhaps, was bare greed of gold 
Murray’s sole temptation to treachery; at 
least, Maxwell of Kirkconnell makes the 
extraordinary statement, which Mr. Bell 
should not have ignored, that the Secretary 
“began by oe Lord George as a 
traitor to the Prince; he assured him that 
he had joined on purpose to have an oppor- 
tunity of delivering him up to the Govern- 
ment.” That was a monstrous charge to 
make against Lord George Murray. One 
wonders whether John Murray can really 
have made it; for when monstrous crimes 
are charged against innocent people, one is 
always inclined to suspect that the accuser 
himself may have meditated them. 

_“‘Murray’s wife,” Mr. Bell says, “left 
him and went to the Continent while he 
was in the Tower. She never returned, and 
it is alleged was unfaithful to him.” What 
is Mr. Bell’s authority for this? Presum- 
ably Murray’s own letter of October 16th, 
1746, which Murray himself flatly con- 
tradicts on p. 310, showing there that Mrs. 
Murray had not passed at that date into 
Holland, but that she came to London in 
the following spring. And if Mr. Bell 
had gone a little further, and looked 
into James Browne’s ‘ History of the High- 
lands’ (1849), he would have found a long 
letter from the Rev. James Leslie (c. 1706- 
1780), which proves that in 1749 Murray and 
his first wife were living together in London, 
and which proves a good deal besides, ¢.g., 





that in October, 1747, Murray was expect- 
ing Traquair to be put on his trial, and 
‘“‘was resolved to fly from the kingdom 
rather than appear as evidence a second 
time.” According to another letterin Browne, 
by Mr. Christopher Stonor, Murray in May, 
1749, was in a sponging-house till he could 
find bail and give security for his good 
behaviour, was thought to be mad, and had 
sent a couple of challenges to Traquair. 
Browne, iii. 353, 362, and iv. 4, might also 
have been cited with advantage, and Home’s 
‘History of the Rebellion,’ pp. 289, 356, 


387-9 (two important letters by Murray), 


and Maxwell’s ‘Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion,’ pp. 21, 55-8, 75-7, 157, 172, and 
Kington Oliphant’s ‘Lairds of Gask,’ p. 199, 
and Dibdin’s ‘Annals of the Edinburgh 
Stage,’ p. 423, and Clerk of Penicuik’s 
‘Memoirs,’ p. 205 (expressing the ‘‘ great 
probability that Murry intended to be 
taken, and for that end had apprised an 
officer of Dragons at Brughton of his 
design”), and Mr. Lang’s ‘Pickle the 
Spy,’ as indexed, and several passages in 
‘The Lyon in Mourning,’ especially 7Eneas 
Macdonald’s saying of September, 1746, 
that he ‘‘knew Mr. Murray to be such a 
coward and to be possessed with such a fear 
of death that for his own part he was much 
afraid he might be brought the length of 
doing anything to save a wretched life.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Bell might have 
found in Browne the letter, which he plumes 
himself on being the first to print, from 
James III. to Louis XV., announcing his 
intended abdication in the event of Charles’s 
victory. 

For us the book’s interest centres wholly 
in Murray; but one point remains to be 
noticed which also affects the Prince. The 
Secretary's son by his runaway second 
“‘ marriage’ with a Quaker schoolgirl was 
the actor Charles Murray (1754-1821). He 
‘* was a little boy playing about the room where 
his father sat in their house in London, when 
a tall, stout, red-faced gentleman came in, and 
remained for some time conversing with his 
father. Some weeks after, the father said to 
the son, ‘Charles, do you remember that stout 
gentleman who called upon me some time ago ?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Well, boy, remember you have 
seen your Prince.’” 


It is a picturesque tale enough, but hardly 
historical, first told (as we tell it) in a foot- 
note by Robert Chambers. Mr. Bell, though, 
takes it for history, and assigns it a date, 
1768. Why, then, should he not connect it 
with these ‘Memorials’? Strongly Jacobite 
in tone, they must have been written with 
some set purpose; what should that be but 
to rehabilitate Murray in his old master’s 
eyes? And the third of them is addressed 
to somebody who was sometimes about the 
Prince ; who likelier this than young Glen- 
garry, ‘‘ Pickle the Spy” ?—one knows he 
was also a caller on Murray in London. That 
might work up into quite a neat little theory. 
Tush! out on the notion of forgiveness by 
either his Prince or his God for “ Mr. Evi- 
dence Murray”! 





Dante’s Ten Heavens. By Edmund G. 
Gardner. (Constable & Co.) 

Many books are written about Dante, and 

their merits vary. Nearly all of them show 

a praiseworthy desire to understand and 





assist others in understanding a great writer, 
the study of whose work cannot but have 
a bracing and refining effect on mind 
and soul alike; and, recognizing this, the 
Atheneum endeavours to extend a welcome 
to all in their various degrees. Of by 
far the greater number, however, it must 
be said that the benefit received by their 
authors in writing them is likely to have 
been incomparably greater than any which 
their readers will derive from the perusal of 
them, and that the student is not likely to 
learn much from them which he will not 
find in the ordinary sources of information 
or deduce by his unaided genius. 

Mr. Gardner’s book, however, stands in 
a very different category. Asa help to the 
minuter study not of Dante only, but of 
what has always been regarded as the most 
obscure part of Dante’s writings, it is hardly 
too much to say that no more valuable work 
has appeared in English. Those who know 
their Dante best are best aware that the 
third portion of the poem represents the 
most mature phase of his genius; that 
the circumstances in which it was written 
—the abandonment of a hopeless ideal and 
the rest from fierce controversies—have 
imparted to it a stately tranquillity of tone 
which colours even the occasional outbursts 
of emotion; that as they advance in years 
they turn to it more and more for that 
‘strengthening, tranquillizing, consoling ’”’ 
quality which a great writer has ascribed to 
the poem at large. At the same time, the 
‘Paradise’ is undoubtedly ‘‘no sea for a 
small boat with an indolent steersman,” nor 
is it always easy to follow so closely as the 
author would have us do in his wake. A 
guide who knows the course as well as Mr. 
Gardner is not to be found every day. No 
landmark seems to escape him, and he awards 
each its due significance. The book isa kind 
of running commentary, furnishing a more 
connected view of the whole than detached 
notes caneverdo. Illustrations are supplied 
freely, not only from Dante’s other works, 
but from the schoolmen and mystics whom 
he followed; and references to the Bible are 
traced. A good example of the thorough- 
ness with which this part of the work has 
been done may be seen in a passage where 
quotations from the prophet Jeremiah are 
adduced to show his influence on the dic- 
tion of canto xxvii. All of these have 
escaped even the diligence of Dr. Moore ; 
yet, directly they are pointed out, it is 
perfectly clear that they were in Dante’s 
mind as he wrote. No doubt, with the 
possible exception of the Psalms, no book 
of the Bible was so constantly present with 
him. Why, by the way, does Mr. Gardner 
always call the prophet ‘ Jeremias,” and 
write another eminent Hebrew “Josue” ? 
Why, too, having the stately words of both 
Bible and Prayer-Book versions to choose 
from, does he give us such a rendering 
of Psalm xlv. 10 as ‘‘The Queen stood on 
thy right hand in gilded clothing, sur- 
rounded with variety”? Is this a gem 
from the Douay Bible? and, if so, why 
should Mr. Gardner, who does not appear 
to belong to the Church whose members 
have to put up with that work of art, go 
out of his way to borrow from it? 

Of political allegory, as Mr. Gardner 
truly enough points out, there is not much 
in the ‘ Paradise.’ When he says, however, 
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that it is “‘of comparatively modern dis- 
covery ’’ in the poem generally, and seems to 
hint that ‘discovery ” here means invention, 
we feel that, like Mr. Midshipman Easy, 
we should like to ‘‘ argue that point.” Not 
much was said about possible political 
meanings during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, for good and sufficient 
reasons. So long as a commentator stuck 
to theology and ancient history, the powers 
that were, whether spiritual or temporal, 
were not concerned ; but he who pried too 
closely into political allegory might have 
been tempted to institute comparisons 
between Dante’s days and his own. Even 
where there is no question of allegory it is 
curious how lightly commentators tread in 
presence of a political tirade. Thus, in the 
great passage at the end of ‘ Purg.,’ vi., 
where we read how “‘all the territories of 
Italy are full of tyrants,” it is significant 
that Landino, writing in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, passes these words 
entirely without remark, and devotes him- 
self to a copious account of the Marcellus 
referred to in those which follow. ‘‘Tiranno” 
can hardly have been a safe word to enlarge 
upon in Medicean Florence. Considering, 
however, the part which political and social 
theories played in Dante’s conception of the 
agoerry order, it is inconceivable that 

e should not have brought them into the 
allegorical scheme of his poem. Indeed, in 
some passages, such as the episode of the 
giant and the harlot at the end of the 
‘Purgatory,’ the political allegory is acknow- 
ledged from the earliest times. The ‘‘veltro,” 
again, as even Benvenuto saw, cannot but 
have a political signification; and if the 
“‘veltro,” then no less the wolf whom he 
is to chase, and, of course, the animals asso- 
ciated with the wolf. This, to be sure, in 
no way excludes the moral significance. In 
Dante’s view, after all, morals and politics 
were but two aspects of the same study. 
The Papal Court and the clerical party were 
tainted with ‘‘ avarice,” or rather with what 
Aristotle would call rAcoveEia, the wish to 
get more than was lawfully due to them. 
The Guelfs, more or less in accord with 
them, were tainted with the same sin (not 
to mention that, in Florence at least, their 
strength lay among the money - making 
classes). Dante must have been perfectly 
aware that gue/f meant wolf, and that the 
wolf was not unconnected with the tradi- 
tions of Rome. Jf, with all these and half 
a dozen more suggestions involved in the 
word, he merely meant the readers of 
his first canto to think that temptations to 
avarice had beset him, he must have had a 
poorer idea of their intelligence than we 
credit him with. 

A good deal of the difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of Dante comes from attempting 
to express his meaning in words which have 
acquired a special and limited sense, just 
as ‘‘avarice,” instanced above, has come to 
mean no more than a sordid love of 
money—‘‘ the root of all evil,” no doubt; 
but it must not be forgotten that in the 
only form in which Dante knew St. Paul’s 
words the Greek is, less closely, rendered by 
cupiditas, Thus for him avarizia, identified 
with this, had a far wider meaning. It is 
much the same with the symbolism of Bea- 
trice. The ordinary reader, if he have any 
poetical feeling, is jarred by the equation 





of this splendid figure, the flower of woman- 
hood, the “‘ eternal feminine” in its noblest 
and purest aspect, with ‘‘ theology,”’ which 
to him suggests, according to his tempera- 
ment, either the Thirty-nine Articles or the 
works of the late Prof. Drummond. Nor 
does Dr. Scartazzini much improve matters 
by explaining it to mean the authority of 
the Church. But once realize that the theo- 
logy intended is that whose ultimate end is 
“the contemplation of the First Truth in 
the native land,” the Oewpia of Aristotle as 
transformed by Christian revelation, and the 
reason for the selection of Beatrice—we 
assume, of course, her personal reality—to 
hold the place she does becomes no less plain 
than her allegorical fitness to be a guide 
in the region where, as Mr. Gardner 
rightly enough puts it, though he draws a 
wrong inference, ‘things are not known to 
the saints by theology, but by intuition.” 
But on this branch of the subject a volume 
might be written, or even compiled from 
the ‘Summa Theologica,’ as large as Mr. 
Gardner’s. 

Mr. Gardner is so careful about details 
that we feel that the oversight may be ours, 
not his, when we say that we do not know 
how he knows that the blessed souls in the 
various spheres “return to their places in 
the Empyrean” after talking with Dante; 
or that the ladder of the Contemplative, seen 
in the sphere of Saturn, rests ‘“ upon the 
shore of the mountain island of Purgatory.” 
The use of the word scale in xxi. 7 
can hardly be to the point. Nothing 
can well be inferred from the fact that 
Dante had only one word for a staircase 
and a ladder. 

We would venture to point out that a 
needless difficulty has been made about the 
interpretation of i. 43-45. Even if quite 
‘all the early commentators’? and the 
totality ‘“‘of even the modern ones” held 
a different view, it would be certain that 
the hour when Dante left Purgatory was 
about midday, and all the reasons after the 
first which Mr. Gardner adduces for taking 
that view are as otiose as those given on a 
famous occasion for not firing the cannons. 
Nothing can possibly strengthen (or, for 
that matter, weaken) Dante’s own state- 
ment that all that hemisphere—1.¢., that of 
which the mountain of Purgatory is the 
centre—was bright, and all the other dark. 

A special and most praiseworthy feature 
in the book is the attention paid to some of 
Dante’s minor works, presumably written 
while the ‘Paradise’ was in progress, 
namely, the letters, or such of them as may 
fairly be accepted for genuine—a question on 
which Mr. Gardner takes a sane and sensible 
view, equally remote from the credulity 
which would accept everything that appears 
in a MS., of whatever date, with Dante’s 
name attached to it, and the uncritical tem- 
oo which sees reason for rejecting a letter 

ecause passages are found in it which occur 
in Boccaccio without quotation marks—and 
the two Eclogues. These last—interesting as 
they are, and regarded as genuine by every 
critic worth considering—have been curiously 
neglected by students of Dante, who, per- 
haps not unnaturally, have thought that 
nothing of any merit in the way of Latin 
verse could have come out of the end of the 


Middle Ages. They are, in fact, eee: 


exercises, truly Virgilian in spirit, thoug 





full, no doubt, of words and uses which 
Virgil would never have recognized, but 
bubbling over with good humour, and 
presenting Dante in a character as un- 
wonted as it is pleasing. “A loud and 
hearty laugh,” says Mr. Gardner, “ sud. 
denly rings out, and there are few things 
in literature so delightful to hear as this 
laughter for once from the stern poet,” 
Indeed, it is worth a waggon-load of 
‘Pietra’ sonnets and odes, with every 
line that Italian writers have written upon 
them thrown in. 

The only fault we have to find with Mr, 
Gardner is a slight tendency to drop now 
and then into rather cheap smartness, 
‘King Robert is clearly not in Dante’s 
good books”; ‘‘ Ecclesiastic authority was 
not exactly going to show itself favourable 
to the discoveries of Galileo”; ‘It would 
seem that Dante did not repeat this celestial 
message [ that given by St. John with regard 
to his mortal body] to his friend Giotte ”— 
these are turns of phrase perhaps a little out 
of harmony with their context. No doubt 
the preternatural solemnity and owl-like 
wisdom of some modern Dante commentators 
is at times a stimulus to flippancy ; but itis 
best avoided when dealing with the poet 
himself, and in the atmosphere of the 
‘Paradise’ it is least of all in place. 








The History of English Democratic Ideas in 
the Seventeenth Century. By G. P. Gooch. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr. Goocn has here produced an excellent 

work, broad in its sweep, luminous in treat- 

ment, and painfully learned. Viewiness is 

a vice apparently bound up in the prize 

essay system; but, with two exceptions of 

note, the author steers a clear course from 

it. In isolating for special research a 

phenomenon such as the English republican 

movement of the seventeenth century—a 
phenomenon which presents itself as a whole, 
complete, rounded with a sudden rise and 
an even more sudden fall—the retrospective 
method of modern historical research runs 
the risk of over-much subtlety. The irre- 
sistible desire is to fetch its antecedents 
from far, to trace its consequences down to 
latest time. But if history can be—and too 
often is—read backwards, it is not made 
backwards. Revolutions, like systems of 
government, have their relativity to time 
and place—political conditions; and in the 
end every people gets the revolution, as it 
gets the government, which is most suitable 
to its genius and circumstance. There is 
probably not an instance in history of which 
this may be more truly asserted than it can 
of the English Puritan Revolution. Hardly 
any of the contributory lines of influence or 
derivation run out of the century or lead 
abroad ; and at the other end the collapse 
of the movement was as swift and complete. 

It left no trace behind save in the unwritten 

constitution. Between the Revolution of 

1649 and that of 1688 there is no obvious 

connexion or useful parallel. Still less 

is there between it and the modern re- 
crudescence of democratic thought. When, 
therefore, Mr. Gooch, on the one hand, 
traces the growth of the seventeenth- century 
democratic movement to a Reformation 
source, a Huguenot source, and (or) an 
Ultramontane source, and, on the other 
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hand, traces the path of its transmitted 
influence through Locke and Rousseau to 
the French Revolution, and through Bellers 
and John Owen to modern Socialism, we 
feel instinctively that such a method of 
treatment is necessitated only by considera- 
tions of literary composition—by a desire to 
give the subject its due rise and fall, and 
therewith a certain unity and completeness. 
It has little or no relation to the simple 
facts of history. The English Puritan 
Revolution of 1643-60 — and practically 
that movement comprises the history of 
English democratic ideas in the seventeenth 
century—was insular, local in time and 
place, self-derived, self-contained, self- 
explained. If this is true—as it is demon- 
strably —of the religious side of the 
Revolution, it is surely still more true of 
the political side of it, for in seventeenth- 
century Europe there was far greater 
solidarity of thought in matters and ideas 
connected with religion, and far greater possi- 
bility of the transmission of foreign influence, 
than there was in the region of politics or 
political philosophy. 

At the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment there was no preconceived scheme 
either of politics or religion in men’s 
minds. There was only a sense of 
“grievances” and a grim determination 
to reform them. That single phrase is 
the germ of all the later developments 
for the Civil War and Commonwealth 
eriod. On this question of reform pure 
and simple the breach was made with the 
king, and as that breach widened the Par- 
liament found itself driven to develope for 
itself a new economic or financial system, a 
new Church system, and it was only saved 
from formulating a new political system by 
having one thrust down its throat by the 
army. But where in all this is there a 
trace of transmitted influence or of foreign 
derivation ? 

In matters financial, for instance, the 


‘Parliament had a clear conception that the 


king’s difficulties arose from a maladminis- 
tration of the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown quite as much as from a stoppage 
of Parliamentary supplies. It therefore 
demanded, and for the first two years of 
its debates was greatly concerned to obtain, 
a thorough review of the king’s income 
from the hereditary estates, and, as con- 
sequent thereupon, of the whole Exchequer 
system. But when it found itself actually 
at war with the king this object lost its 
importance and sank out of sight. The 
dominant necessity of the moment came to 
be the creation of a financial system of 
its own. It could no longer use the old 
Exchequer system. The king had nominally 
removed it to Oxford, and its officials were 
in great part Royalists, into whose hands 
the Parliament never for a moment thought 
of paying its funds. In addition to that 
the Exchequer system was antiquated. It 
was concerned in the first place and mainly 
with the hereditary Crown rents, and was 
an altogether impossible organization for 
the purposes of Parliamentary supply or 
taxation. The Parliament, therefore, was 
driven to attempt the creation of a financial 
lnstitution of its own — its Committee 


system, with all the abortive adjuncts of 
attempts at an audit system — and the 
history of these Committee organizations is 





an object lesson for all time in revolution 
finance. Why? Because it was all ten- 
tative—all born of the needs of the moment, 
built up step by step, without any notion 
of a preconceived scheme or of a foreign 
model to follow. And yet it remains 
strangely true that the only permanent 
influence of the Great Revolution was 
financial—not political, not religious. At 
the Restoration an attempt to return to the 
old Exchequer system was made, but it was 
swiftly found to be incompatible with the 
developments which the Commonwealth 
system of finance and the growth of a 
purely Parliamentary system of supply 
had entailed. Within seven years of the 
Restoration the modern Treasury system 
was organized. It is to the Great Revolu- 
tion that modern England owes not only 
the introduction of the Excise and the idea 
of a Parliamentary supply which should 
entirely supersede the old dependence of 
the executive on the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown, but also the modern Treasury 
system, as controlling, and later super- 
seding, the antiquated Exchequer. 

Every item of this reform is of indigenous 
growth and accidental in origin, 7.¢., called 
into being and determined entirely by the 
mere course of events in the Revolution 
itself. It would be impossible to trace it 
to any antecedent train of growth or to any 
transmitted influence from abroad. 

At first sight it may appear strange to 
assert this native and purely local, accidental 
origin for the religious developments which 
followed in the path of the Revolution. It 
is none the less simply true. There had 
been in England a Presbyterian movement 
under Elizabeth. The Presbyterian system 
of Church government was in use in the 
Netherlands, in Scotland, and amongst 
the Huguenots in France. Was it the 
historical Elizabethan tradition, or was it 
the acquaintance with the foreign model, that 
led the Long Parliament to the adoption 
of Presbyterianism in the years 1643-5? 
Assuredly neither. The formulation of the 
ecclesiastical policy and polity of the Long 
Parliament can be traced step by step 
through the years 1641-3—at the first, 
reform of grievances, the Canons and eccle- 
siastical courts, then the condemnation of the 
bishops and their temporal position and 
power, then the attack on the Deans and 
Chapters and the cathedral system, then the 
attack on their possessions, then the institu- 
tion of the Committee system—the Com- 
mittee for Scandalous Ministers, the 
Committee for Plundered Ministers. If 
the Long Parliament could have fought 
Charles without calling in the aid of 
the Scotch, it would doubtless blindly, 
yet instinctively, have groped its way 
to the formulation of a Church system 
(both of doctrine and government) of its 
own. It might have been Presbyterian or 
not—more likely not; it would certainly 
have been English, native, the child and 
outcome of the mere Revolution itself, born 
with it and passing away with it. As it 
was, the need for Scotch aid and the accept- 
ance of the Solemn League and Covenant 
gave it a momentary foreign cast; but it is 
a commonplace that the Presbyterianism of 
1643-5 was not, after all, a Scotch Presby- 
terianism (much less a Netherlands or a 
Huguenot Presbyterianism), and, in addi- 





tion, that it was a mere passing phase and 
a failure. Mighty as were the religious 
issues of the Revolution, that Revolution left 
no permanent national stamp on the religious 
life of post-Restoration England. Instead 
of remaining in the Establishment to leaven 
it—to brace and inform and reform it—as 
it had done under Elizabeth, the old Dissent 
lost its vigour. Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Independents were concerned only with the 
question of the registration of their church 
membership, sinking into the lethargy of 
eighteenth-century Unitarianism, and leav- 
ing the work of the regeneration of the 
Establishment to a fresh movement — 
Methodism—within the Church. The re- 
ligious phenomena of the Great Revolution 
had no lines of long descent and no worthy 
posterity. They were born of it, shaped 
by it, and, with the exception of the Quaker 
movement, taeir spiritual impetus did not 
outlast it. 

If, then, in these two great phases of the 
Revolution—economic and religious—there 
is no trace of long- matured traditional 
growth and of permanent living traditional 
effect, may it not, too, be vain to seek for 
such antecedents and such consequents for 
its political philosophy? Assuredly. The 
comparative study of the growth of political 
philosophy is a fascinating one; but as far 
as relates to the phase of Commonwealth 
Republicanism (Constitutionalism, Common- 
wealthism, Republicanism, Millenarism) we 
are convinced that it was an _ unpre- 
meditated, unannounced outburst, born of 
the Revolution, and expiring with it. In 
its origin and nature it was purely English, 
and it has no traceablelines of connexion with 
nineteenth - century democracy, much less 
with nineteenth-century Socialism. To make 
good the assertion would be simply to do 
what Mr. Gardiner has done—to tell in 
detail the whole tale of event and evolu- 
tion. Nothing could be more admirable 
and terse than Mr. Gooch’s own résumé of 
the course of that evolution—though it is 
apparent that Mr. Gardiner's last volume, 
covering the most crucial period of the 
development of Cromwell’s political system, 
was not in his hands when he wrote. 

When a clean sweep has been made of 
the existing machinery of government in a 
country, and the task of filling the void is 
faced, an agitation and excitement of mind 
must necessarily follow, which would suffi- 
ciently account for even the startling wealth 
of political literature and idea which the 
years 1649-53 can show. It matters little 
that Vane had studied nascent republican- 
ism in Massachusetts, or that Harrington 
had analyzed an oligarchic republicanism 
in Venice, or that the New Model was filled 
with soldiers who had seen service in the 
Netherlands. The simple fact remains that 
the formulation of the republicanism of 
1649-53 was in native hands, and received 
a native indigenous impress so far as it 
received an impress from personality at all, 
and not from accident. Surely any revo- 
lution would instantly call forth the same 
abundance of political literature. At sucha 
time all influences stream in, and in the 
political domain reference was made to the 
republicanism of the classical world, just as 
in the religious domain reference was made 
to the Apostolic Church system rather than 
| to any contemporary institution. But it is 
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surely needless to regard these as even 
contributory influences. The main and 
formulating influence was only one—the 
sheer necessity of the moment, in 1649, 
in 1651, in 1653, and even in 1660 itself. 

We may be elaborating a commonplace, 
but we fancy not. The closer we study this 
remarkable period—and Mr. Gooch’s book 
is only another brilliant proof of the many- 
sidedness of the period itself and of its 
inexhaustible fund of suggestiveness and 
value for the historical student—the more 
clear becomes the perception of its tem- 
porary and accidental essence and nature. 
What remained after its passing, apart from 
the question of the new direction given to 
foreign policy and to economic policy, was 
something unwritten in the constitutional 
system of England and an incipient reform 
of the Treasury system. The one distin- 
guishing mental achievement of the time— 
the expression of the principle of liberty of 
conscience—was lost at the Restoration, and 
was only recovered when England had again 
of itself grown up to the height of that 
grand conception, a thing which it has not 
entirely accomplished even at the present 
day. The conceptions of republican forms 
of government, of democratic rule and 
organization, of socialistic or communistic 
economic organization — all conceptions 
which were in evidence in the years 
1648-58, and which Mr. Gooch traces 
with much sagacity and care — found 
no reflex in the mind of Restoration 
England. Are they part of our concep- 
tions, even to-day, in any considerable 
national sense? If they are at all, it is 
as the result of new growth along new lines 
most assuredly. 

All the same, Mr. Gooch’s study is 
of unique value, stimulating in the 
breadth of its comparative method, and a 
fine testimony to the earnestness and truth- 
fulness, as well as to the thoroughness, of 
modern historical research—a result which 
we cannot help attributing to the life-work 
and influence of Mr. Gardiner. 

As to details, there is hardly anything 
that the finger of pettier criticism can 
point to. We have already hinted that a 

erusal of Mr. Gardiner’s last volume would 

ave modified Mr. Gooch’s view with regard 
to the parties and events of 1651-3, the 
most crucial time; and on p. 53 Thomas 
West, third Baron de La Warr, is hardly 
recognizable as Lord Lawarre. But this is 
infinitesimal. The book is excellent through- 
out, and deserves most hearty acceptance 
at the hands of every student of our 
seventeenth-century history. 








Daily Life during the Indian Mutiny. 
J. W. Sherer, 0.8.1. 
Co.) 


In the preface Mr. Sherer says, ‘The 
chapters forming this volume were con- 
tributed by me to Col. F. C. Maude’s 
‘Memories of the Mutiny.’”’ He only con- 
fesses to “‘ careful revision and the correc- 
tion of misprints and slips of memory.” 
As a matter of fact his revision and correc- 
tion have been of such a nature as to give 
the book an air of freshness and originality. 
He modestly mentions as his sole reason for 
republishing his contribution to Col. Maude’s 
work the high price of the latter, but the 
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reader of the present volume will, we are | 
sure, be of opinion that no apology is | 


needed. 

When the Mutiny broke out Mr. Sherer 
was magistrate and Collector of Futtehpore- 
Hussowa, the town itself being situated 
about thirty-five miles from Cawnpore on 
the Allahabad road. He says :— 


‘*We had had the celebrated ‘chupatties’ in 
our district ; but Iam almost inclined to think 
more has been made of them than was their due. 
The village watchmen received them, and for- 
warded them, or similar ones, elsewhere, as 
they were requested to do; but alJl agree that 
the watchmen had no definite idea of what was 
meant. If the transmission of these cakes was 
only intended to create a mysterious uneasiness, 
that object was gained. But if the affair was a 
signal for united action, it failed altogether, and 
ended in a bungle, for no united action took 
place. And it must be remembered that the 
circulation of chupatties is a superstitious prac- 
tice not unknown in Central India, resorted to, we 
are told, in the hope of passing on epidemics.” 

As to the cause of the so-called Mutiny, 
the author makes some sensible and 
valuable remarks :— 


‘*There is no wish to add to the numberless 
pages in which the Mutiny has been discussed, 

ut every eye-witness is bound to testify how 
far the occurrences struck him as a Revolt, be- 
cause this certainly affects the serious question 
of how the country was governed. People do 
not revolt if they are happy. Now, in Futteh- 
pore, what had been witnessed was a claim on 
the part of the Mahomedans to resume an 
authority which they considered the English no 
longer able to wield, the cause of this impotence, 
be it remembered, being the disloyalty of the 
Native Army. Then, besides this, there were 
the high jinks of a peasantry, poor and ignorant, 
intent on loot, and dissatisfied with Govern- 
ment, not because it was the English Govern- 
ment, but because it was Government. And 
this is the Nemesis of despotism, that the 
people are bred up to look on Government as 

oys look on a schoolmaster. To be obeyed, if 
you must ; and hood-winked and cajoled, if you 
can. Here, then, on this long slope, where we 
met the Sepoys, we saw a wonderful sight. The 
peasantry swarming into empty bungalows at 
Futtehpore looked like revolt ; but here we saw 
them literally scampering over the country like 
so many monkeys, doing mischief in each other’s 
villages, and occasionally having a turn up with 
lattees or quarter-staves in the open. This was 
clearly Outbreak, not Revolt. Whether the 
peasantry were poor in consequence of the heavy 
assessment of Banda is another question. All 
that we then witnessed was the Witches’ Sab- 
bath of untaught, needy, unprincipled village 
roughs—not a political demonstration at all— 
and I believe the case was at bottom the same 
in Futtehpore.” 

In another place he says :— 

‘*The enemy was the Sepoy Army, and, as 
far as I saw, throughout, though many of the 
farmers, in whose veins the old lawless blood 
still flowed, were against order, and in this way, 
against the British Government, they were not 
in favour of any other Government,” 
adding in a note, ‘“‘ Farmers, who had been 
dispossessed by auction sales, were, of 
course, against us toa man.” These state- 
ments bear out our own opinion, which is 
that it was a rebellion, not a mutiny—that 
there was a readiness to rise against us on 
the part of many millions, and that the 
Sepoys were the natural armed expression 
of their countrymen’s feelings. 

Concerning the massacre of the women 
and children at Cawnpore there has pro- 
bably been a little exaggeration. It is 








natural that such should have been the 
case, and Mr. Sherer is strongly of opinion 
that it was, as the following account of his 
visit to the scene of the murders shows :— 


‘*Bews and I were certainly among the first 
who saw it; but Col. Fraser-Tytler had been 
there, and one or two others. But there is no 
question that the aspect of the place, when we 
entered, was entirely unchanged. It was pre. 
cisely in the same condition as the first English- 
men who did see it found it to be in. The whole 
story was so unspeakably horrible that it would 
be quite wrong in any sort of way to increase the 
distressing circumstances which really existed. 
And I may say once for all that the accounts 
were exaggerated. The attack had evidently 
been made from the front entrance, and there 
is reason to suppose that it commenced by 
muskets being pushed through the venetians, 
and discharged. There had been a rush across 
the court to the opposite side, and a mass of 
human beings were collected in the arched 
chamber facing the entrance. And thither, 
doubtless, they were pursued by the assassins 
with swords. For the whole of the pavement 
was thickly caked with blood. Surely this is 
enough, without saying ‘the clotted gore lay 
ankle deep,’ which, besides being most distress- 
ing, is absolutely incorrect. Then, as to what 
was lying about, both of us thought it wonderful 
that the small litter we saw could be the traces of 
the numbers who had been shut up there. There 
is no question in my mind that when the bodies 
were taken away the place had been tidied a 
little and painful objects had been removed. 
There were certainly a few odds and ends of 
clothing, some locks of hair, some little shoes, 
straw hats, and so on. Of mutilation, in that 
house at least, there were no signs, nor at that 
time was there any writing on the walls.” 

Mr. Sherer’s impressions of the various 
leading persons with whom he came in 
contact are interesting. Of Windham he 
says, ‘‘He was handsome and debonair, 
very talkative, fond of a good story, dressy, 
and fashionable.” One morning, early in 
June, Mr. Sherer and a friend were strolling 
about in Allahabad, when 
‘* we saw a well-horsed mail phaeton driven by 
a veterinary surgeon known for his turns-out. 
By his side was sitting a tall, broad, and full-* 
fleshed man in Khakee uniform dress, and a 
turbaned helmet. He descended to see the 
Magistrate, and made some inquiries on busi- 
ness. Very free-spoken, animated enough in 
his manner, and defiant rather in gesture, he 
was a man about whom interest was at once 
excited. As it was the first time I had seen 
him, I did not know who he was. But the 
rumour soon spread that it was Neill who had 
come. Of course, one looked more minutely at 
him then, for he was quite the hero of the hour, 
and certainly for decision, command, dash, and 
all that is necessary to inspire confidence and 
insure obedience, he looked every inch his re- 
putation.” 

In another place he says of him :— 

‘‘He was very kind to the soldiers, and 
attentive to their wants and comforts; and 
those officers whose appointments brought them 
into daily intercourse with him were all attached 
to him.” 

Of Outram the author writes enthusias- 
tically :— 

‘*T felt somewhat nervous on entering a room 
in the large house on the bank, where he had 
taken up his quarters—a little out of conversa- 
tion, as one does find oneself when first in the 
presence of a person of whom one has heard 
much. The kindly face, the friendly hand 
extended, the entire absence of stiffness, or self- 
consciousness—reminding me greatly, in this 
noble and natural simplicity, of Mr. Thomson 
—soon brought reassurance. He took the 


















* he did much good service afterwards, he 
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trouble to show me a map of Lucknow, and 
to explain some of the difficulties of reaching 
the Residency. And never neglecting an op- 
portunity of encouraging what he thought was 
right, he told me he had not failed to observe 
how harmoniously all efforts for the objects in 
view were working together.” 

Discussing his romantic conduct in 
abstaining from taking over the command 
from Havelock till the Residency had been 
reached, Mr. Sherer evidently thinks that 
Q@utram was mistaken in his action. Three 
years afterwards Outram himself in con- 
versation with the author thus expressed 
himself :— 

***Tt was a foolish thing,’ he said ; ‘senti- 
ment had obscured duty. Every man should 
carry out the task assigned to him. I do not 
know that I could not have got through the 
streets of Lucknow with less loss of life. At 
any rate, I ought to have tried what I could do.’ 
This plainly-expressed regret seemed to me to 
do his character as much credit as the mistaken 
but noble impulse which called it forth.” 

The opinion entertained in England of 
the courage and capacity of the Englishmen, 
both civilians and soldiers, who bore the 
first brunt of the Mutiny cannot but be 
raised by reading the unaffected jottings 
here recorded. That these brave men were 
not more largely rewarded, or rather that 
eome of them were left altogether unnoticed, 
is not surprising, for where all behaved 
magnificently it was difficult to select the 
most worthy, and impossible to reward all. 
There were, however, some conspicuous and 
scandalous omissions which ought to have 
been corrected afterwards, and some which 
might even now be tardily righted. Mr. 
Sherer reminds us that Mr. Willock, the 
able civilian who accompanied Havelock’s 
force and was present at twelve actions, 
has never been decorated. The same may 

be said of General Mowbray Thomson, who 
was one of the two officers—General Dela- 
fosse, C.B., being the other—who with two 
men escaped from Cawnpore, and, though 


got nothing but the medal. It is remark- 
able that something was not done for our 
neglected veteran heroes at one of the 
Jubilees. The book is alike instructive and 
interesting, but every reader will be annoyed 
at the absence of an index, which Mr. 
Sherer ought certainly to have added. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Lhe Ambition of Judith. By Olive Birrell. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tas story is most unequal. It is often 
clever, and it is never uninteresting; but it 
is frequently deficient in technique. The 
fonversations are unduly prolonged, and 
their distribution among the reflective and 
marrative passages is not always well con- 
trived. This, however, is the worst that 
can be said of the book. The character 
cf the clever and somewhat unscrupulous 
Jewess, whose ambition to be rich brings 
trouble on her and on most of her intimates, 
is well conceived and often well sketched. 
She is provided with a good foil in the 
character of a girl of very different calibre 
who is exposed to the same temptation; 
and the chapter which describes the varying 
effects of the temptation on the two ladies 
is decidedly ‘‘strong.’’ On the whole, the 


among the publications of a singularly 


barren season. There are a few mis- 
takes. In one place the word ‘reams’ 
isused where quires is obviously meant. 
‘‘ His eyes caught side of...” is perhaps 
a misprint. The phrase ‘‘a Benedict and 
Beatrice courtship” probably refers to 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ where the 
man’s name is Benedick, not Benedict. 


On the Brink of a Chasm. By L. T. Meade. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 
Ir is difficult to take any of L. T. Meade’s 
characters seriously ; but it is impossible to 
withhold our admiration from the spirited 
manner in which she wins our attention, 
if not our credulity, for the most improbable 
situations. In her new story she again 
flavours romance with science, and, indeed, 
the plot turns upon the use of mesmeric 
force, justified, as the author is careful to 
inform us, by recent experiments in Paris. 
Clara Ives, the nurse, is supposed to have 
studied under a great Parisian doctor, and 
by compelling the appearance of death in a 
small boy she not only saves him from the 
villainous hands of the man whom she loves, 
but, being an unscrupulous woman, she uses 
him as a means to her own ends, and ulti- 
mately, through him, avenges her unre- 
quited affections. It is really a thrilling 
tale, cleverly worked out. Our interest is 
mainly centred in this extraordinary woman 
and in Dr. Tarbot, a sufficiently clever villain 
for the piece. Mrs. Ives, a minor character, 
is also worthy of notice. Dick Pelham, 
upon whom suspicion is made to fall for his 
young cousin’s supposed death, represents, 
with his wife, the innocent cause of all the 
trouble—just what we have learnt to expect 
from this novelist’s heroes and heroines in 
high life. As for Sir Piers, let us hope that 
‘‘no little child of virtuous mind,” even in 
such exalted circles, is allowed to talk and 
behave in so tiresome a manner. 


By Herbert Flowerdew. 





A Celibate’s Wife. 
(Lane.) 

A novetisT rarely has to deal with a more 
repulsive subject than that selected by the 
author of ‘A Celibate’s Wife.’ It is a 
tragedy arising from the fact that a clergy- 
man persuades a young woman to go 
through the form of marriage with him, on 
the understanding that they are to be hus- 
band and wife only in name; and when she 
falls in love with another man the clergy- 
man drugs the girl and consummates the 
marriage. Thereupon she commits suicide 
and her husband is murdered by the lover. 
Some such story might find a place in 
Straparola; in its present form it can 
hardly be regarded as a satisfactory contri- 
bution to the literature of the day. It is 
noticeable that in one place in this book 
we read, ‘‘ Water cannot remember that it 
boils at a hundred and twelve degrees 
Fabrenheit’’—-a statement which attributes 
some hitherto unsuspected qualities to H,O. 


The Love of a Former Life. By Charles J. H. 
Halcombe. (Long.) 

In spite of absurdities and exaggerations 
there is some real romance in this story, 
of the type of ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho.’ 
It is based on a hazy representation of the 
idea of transmigration of souls; and the 








novel should occupy a prominent place 





and takes a long cruise with her lover in- 
herits the soul of a Roman maiden who 
stabbed herself when the young Christian 
noble was handed over to the lions. Though 
at times almost a travesty of literature, the 
book is worth reading as a curiosity of 
modern fiction. 





Aunt Judith’s Island. By F. C. Constable. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tue author of this book jokes with difficulty 
and at great length. The publisher describes 
the volume as a satirical novel of society and 
European politics; the writer says it is a 
comedy of kith and kin. We fear we can 
give no adequate account of a mixture 
which deals with family quarrels, Socialism, 
the doings of the Concert of Europe in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and a certain “re- 
sourceful woman” who thinks the Black 
Prince was present at the battle of Agin- 
court. The book is a wonderful medley. 
We have extracted two things from it: the 
expression ‘‘constitutional king” means a 
king who is to be told everything, but who 
must not interfere; and the phrase “ with- 
out prejudice” is defined as ‘“‘a lawyer’s 
way of saying he’s not responsible for tell- 
ing the truth.” Tocqueville’s name is 
wrongly spelt at p. 209. The book is dull, 
though it shows some signs of wide 
reading and of careful writing. 





Regina; or, the Sins of the Fathers. By 
Sudermann. Translated by Beatrice Mar- 
shall. (Lane.) 

SupEerMann has so long enjoyed undisputed 

sway as the leading novelist and dramatist 

of Germany that it is somewhat surprising 
that so few of his works have appeared in 

English dress, at any rate on this side of 

the Atlantic. This may be due to the 

excellence of the author’s style, which is 
singularly free from German ponderousness 
and pedantry, and hence attracts the Eng- 
lish reader to the original. For those, how- 
ever, to whom German is a sealed book, 

Miss Beatrice Marshall has translated ‘ Der 

Katzensteg,’ that powerful tale of an in- 

heritance of sin and shame handed down 

from father to son. It is disappointing to 
find a translation which reads so smoothly 
and pleasantly marred by a number of 
inaccurate renderings. ‘‘They are dancing 
in front of their houses” seems a very odd 
version of ‘‘ Siesind ganz aus dem Hiuschen 
vor Freude.”’ ‘Das mir gestohlen werden 
kann” does not mean ‘‘of which we have 
plenty tospare”’; nordoes ‘“‘acertainswagger- 
ing bonhomie”’ represent “ eine gewisse An- 


muth.” On p. 2 Fibel should be translated 
“primer,” not ‘vocabulary’; ‘‘ unpar- 
doned,’’ on p. 11, should be ‘ without 


accepting the proffered quarter.” On p. 208, 
“He left the note in a conspicuous place, 
so that, when she cleared away, she would 
find it,”’ is the exact opposite of the German. 
On p. 216, “if on the morrow the enemy 
attacks us on the right flank,” which should 
be ‘“‘To-morrow I shall attack the enemy 
on the right flank,’’ shows a curious con- 
fusion between subject and object. Yet for 
all these faults (and they abound throughout 
the book) the style is so forcible, and so 
suggestive of Sudermann’s own graphic 
power of presentation, that it ought to be 
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to render ‘ Regina’ a worthy version of the 
German masterpiece. 


Myrto. Par Louis Enault. (Paris, Hachette 
& Cie.) 

‘Myrro’ is a remarkably old-fashioned 
novel, which — with its combination of 
scenes laid in the Greek islands, in Paris, 
and in Switzerland, with its French hero and 
Greek heroine, and its generally romantic 
tone — recalls the early efforts of the 
Romantic period during the French Restora- 
tion. Those who are not repelled by these 
characteristics will find this one of the best 
of M. Louis Enault’s books. 








THE LITERATURE OF SPORT. 


The Salmon, by the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy and others, is a volume of the * Fur, 
Feather, and Fin Series,” which is edited by 
Mr. A. E. T. Watson. The book is divided 
into nine chapters by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, and 
one each by Messrs. Shand and Douglas Pen- 
nant. The first nine chapters are naturally the 
most interesting, and though we are told nothing 
new that is material of the natural history of the 
fish, yet we may be thankful that the absurd 
fallacy, which some persons still believe, that 
salmon do not feed in fresh water, is not 
repeated ; indeed, evidence to the contrary is pro- 
duced. Forthe rest, these chapters are pleasantly 
readable. The one on ‘‘ Cookery ” is, we thiuk, 
unsatisfactory. Recipes for cooking the fish in 
the many ways which have proved to be good 
would be welcome, but such as are given are 
smothered in a sauce of verbosity. What, for 
example, has the following sentence to do with 
directions for cooking a salmon ?— 

‘““We remember how the magnificent Monte 

Cristo, with the somewhat vulgar ostentation of a 
noureau riche, showed his guests the tanks in which 
his sterlets had travelled from the Volga to the 
Seine, at the famous banquet at Auteuil which was 
the prelude to the tragedy of revenge.” 
And so on. If all matter equally irrelevant were 
expunged, out of some thirty pages not half a 
dozen would remain. The chapter on the law 
as to salmon fishing is of value; it cannot be 
critically examined in this notice, but it may be 
said generally that the law is fairly sufficient for 
the purposes aimed at, but that its enforcement 
is woefully deficient. The publishers are 
Messrs. Longman. 


In Pursuit of the Trout is the title bestowed by 
Mr. G. A. B. Dewar (Dent & Co.) upona collec- 
tion of twenty-two short sketches, more or less 
remotely connected with angling, many of which 
have already done duty elsewhere. They 
are pleasant reading, not merely to trout fisher- 
men, but to the student of human nature, who 
will find recorded for his amusement many of 
the infirmities which beset anglers. So long as 
he sticks to these the author is safe, but when 
he adventures into ‘A Question of Heredity’ he 
gets over his waders, if not out of his depth. 
The little volume is tastefully turned out. 

Retrievers, and How to Break Them, by Sir 
Henry Smith (Blackwood & Sons), is a reprint 
from Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1897, of 
an article which deservedly attracted consider- 
able attention. A few additions have been 
made, chiefly in the shape of remarks on 
keepers, of whom the author has written 
harshly, but is impenitent. And justly so, for, 
with few exceptions, they are too fond of the 
whip, which, as Col. Hawker wrote to General 
Hutchinson, ‘‘hardens the animal they are 
instructing”; and they also shout too much, 
‘*which frightens away the birds you want to 
shoot.” Now that pointers and setters are 
seldom used, fewer keepers than ever study dog- 
breaking, and the consequence is that retrievers, 
whose education should be highly finished, are 
often turned out in a disgraceful manner. They 





cannot be trusted without a slip, and sometimes 
are actually useless and injurious to sport from 
pure disobedience. Yet sportsmen are more than 
ever dependent on good retrievers, either of 
the regular sort or spaniels, and therefore care 
in breaking them is well bestowed. The little 
volume under notice should be placed in the 
hands of every keeper, whose masters would 
do well to enforce its precepts. On the details 
of breaking opinions will vary, and the only 
advice we are inclined to differ from is that 
respecting young dogs and rabbits. We think 
it generally safer not to let retrievers notice 
ground-game until they are perfect with winged 
game ; but perhaps this is rather a counsel of 
perfection. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


Brown Men and Women; or, the South Sea 
Islands in 1895 and 1896. By Edward Reeves. 
(Sonnenschein. )—The brown people with whom 
this volume deals are those of the neighbour 
groups of Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa, now known 
superficially to many tourists, and the less 
frequently visited Cook and Society groups. 
The author has not actually seen more of 
these mysterious and fascinating races than 
many other travellers, but he kept his eyes 
open ; he has read a good deal on the subject ; 
and he has had the great advantage, living in 
New Zealand, of studying the kindred Maori 
race, only differentiated, indeed, by a resi- 
dence of six or eight centuries in a temperate 
climate, and by a probable slight admixture 
there with some earlier race. The author has 
some shrewd remarks on the character of native 
civilization and ethics, and on the practical 
wisdom of their laws, and the folly of indis- 
criminately interfering with them. He ex- 
presses his opinions strongly, employing his 
superfluous energy in side-strokes against his 
various aversions ; thus, in denouncing missions 
to the South Seas, he must make a passing on- 
slaught on the fashionable ritualist services in 
London, and must tell the pious and wealthy 
Londoner that he should rectify the nefari- 
ous English land laws, and the relation of 
capital to labour, before sending his cheque to 
the support of foreign missions. ll this is not 
very logical ; nor is even the painful contrast 
he draws between the children of the London 
slum and the happy little surf-riding savages on 
the coral beach specially relevant. It is only 
fair, however, to add that the author seems 
to be the cheeriest of travelling companions, 
describing the incidents of his voyage, the cha- 
racters of his fellow-travellers, and the yarns 
of the smoking-room—a fairly hackneyed sub- 
ject too—with much humour. The cause for his 
writing his book seems to be the injury to pros- 
perity and happiness inflicted on those races, 
tirst by missionary action, and then by the 
introduction of systems of land tenure utterly 
alien to native ideas. Instances of such results 
are unfortunately not far to seek. On the 
other hand, the author’s approval of the old 
savage régime is most thoroughgoing :— 

“Inactivity is fatal to savage life. For this reason 
the stimulus of war kept alive, literally preserved 
from death, and made robust many more men than 
were killed by fighting. Even head-bunting pro- 
moted alertness, and consequently robuster life, in 
all except the small percentage of those who lost 
their heads. Cannibalism, with its accompanying 
excitement and change of food, the joy of eating 
an enemy as acomplete proof of having overcome 
him, similarly helped to increase the population. 
Then when tired of war, when peace fell on the 
land, and the natives relapsed into that sluggish- 
ness so fatal to them, then the stimulus, the social 
jollity of kava-drinking came to their rescue, and 
made peace healthful. So kara promoted peace.” 
At all events, every one will sympathize when 
he writes that 
“the heaps of timber on the wharf warn us tbat the 
elegant native grass hut, through the thick walls of 
which the health-giviog, cooled air permeates freely, 
making it well ventilated but rainproof, is con- 
demned as damp, and will soon disappear before 





the more durable, horrid, European square box-like 
wooden house with galvanized iron roof. The 
transition hut with ay ee window sashes is even 
now to be seen at Fiji. European clothes are taking 
the place of the healthsome tappa eloth and cocoa- 
nut oil, and European diseases are following. The 
sense of sin is replacing honourable pride in the 
few lingering native customs, and if we are not firmly 
resisted by honest native rulers, the craving for our 
accursed gin will draw the simple South Sea 
islanders here, as it has done in Rarotonga and 
Tahiti, from his loving allegiance to the mirth- 
inspiring and harraless kava.” 
The missionary prohibition, and in some places 
consequent disuse, of kava was, according to the 
author, peculiarly unfortunate, for he believes 
it has a special action, akin to that of the kola 
nut, causing a repugnance to alcohol, though the 
active principle has not yet been ascertained. 
Where British influence extends the liquor laws. 
are fairly enforced, to the great advantage of the 
natives ; but a serious drawback arises from the 
licenee allowed in the French colonies, which 
tempts the young of both sexes to pay frequent 
visits to those islands, with deplorable results. 
Mr. Reeves declares there is a widespread de- 
sire in the French islands for a transfer to the 
British flag, if only to avert a wholesale immi- 
gration of Chinese, which seems to be impend- 
ing in Tahiti. He anticipates a great future 
for the trade between the islands and New 
Zealand, especially in fruit. Orange culture 
is extending rapidly. He thinks the orange 
must be a recent introduction, as no ancient 
author mentions it. It is certainly a far cry 
thence to the Hesperides, and there is a curious 
orange known in Fiji as the moli ndina, i.e., 
the true or indigenous orange, useless as food, 
the inside (all but a small spot in the centre) 
being occupied by the ‘‘ white.” It is used by 
the natives for cleaning the hair, and may be 
the primitive plant from which the better fruit 
has developed. It could hardly be the product 
of degeneration within the period of European 
intercourse. The writer’s description of the 
island of Niuafoou, which he did not visit, is not 
particularly accurate. In recounting the various 
volcanic outbursts there he makes no men- 
tion of the last violent eruption in 1886, 
which altered the features of the island, or 
of its great predecessor seventy years before. 
We sympathize with his evident feeling 
that as a New Zealander he is a citizen of no 
mean country. The escape of H.M.S. Calliope 
from the Samoan hurricane may have been due, 
as he says, to her having Westport (N.Z.) coal 
on board, but something, perhaps, was due to 
the said coal being well alight. There is a 
chart of the islands in the bay of Nukualofa, 
Tonga, but no-allusion to the curious tradition 
of a correspondence, in position and names, 
between these islands and those in the Bay of 
Islands in New Zealand. The illustrations, with 
one or two exceptions in doubtful taste, are 
chiefly portraits, and of considerable mterest. 
The spelling of native names is often inaccurate. 
The Yukon Territory (Downey & Co.), on the 
title-page of a book, leads the reader to expect 
in it an account of the Klondyke goldfields. 
Mr. F. Mortimer Trimmer contributes a short 
introduction in which the best way to the 
Northern Eldorado is indicated, and the Chinese 
theory of how gold came into the veins is given. 
Chinese philosophers assume that the centre of 
the earth is full of molten gold, and that, when the 
earth’s crust is broken, the gold is squeezed out. 
through the cracks. The theory is simple, but 
not wholly satisfactory. This book consists of 
three parts. The first (which covers 243 pages, 
the whole number being 423) relates Mr. W. H. 
Dall’s travels in Yukonland between 1866 and 
1868 ; the second an exploration made there 
in 1887; and the third another exploration in 
1896 and 1897. Though the first part is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, much of the information 
has been anticipated by Mr. F. Whymper, who 
accompanied Mr. Dall, and wrote a book 
entitled ‘Travel and Adventure in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska,’ which was published in 1868. 
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Mr. Dall is a naturalist, and his assiduity and 
boldness in collecting specimens cannot be over- 

ised. His account of life among the 

kimo and Innuits is the most minute, graphic, 
and readable with which we are acquainted. 
He first saw Alaska shortly before its formal 
cession to the United States ; his narrative of 
experience among the Russians is clear and 
trustworthy, seeing that he spoke Russian 
fluently, and found, on stepping on board an 
American vessel on his homeward trip, that, 
‘‘after a year of speaking nothing but Russian 
and Indian dialects, English was anything but 
easy, and for several days I was obliged to resort 
to Russian when fluency was required.” The 
illustrations are many in number and very 
good. 

Vers Athénes et Jérusalem : Journal de Voyage 
en Gréce et en Syrie. Par Gustave Larroumet. 
(Paris, Hachette & Cie.)—This is a chatty and 
good-humoured account of two journeys, one 
made in 1896 to Greece, and a second to Syria 
in 1897. It is a reprint of letters written to 
the Temps and Figaro, and not free from 
the faults of most such productions. At a 
distance of twelve months and a couple of 
thousand miles daily meals lose their charm, 
and need no description. The lectures given on 
board, lantern slides or the absence of them, 
and similar details were also hardly worth 
recording. But the book is written by an intel- 
jigent man, and he and his party had dis- 
tinguished guides at the various places: M. 
Homolle at Delphi laid himself out to assist 
them, and at Olympia things were explained by 
M. Reinach and others. The record, then, is 
trustworthy as far as it goes, and although it is 
not meant for a guide-book, and aims at amusing 
rather than instructing, affords a good deal of 
information about the right things. In Greece 
the author indulges in a little harmless Schwar- 
merei, but less than some travellers think 
necessary. The party lost no opportunity of a 
dramatic coup, and we have been vastly amused 
with the account of their posings. In this 
matter the Greeks met them half way, and 
we commend to readers the scene at Delphi. 
The demarch mounts on a stone, and delivers 
laudatory address, in which he states that the 
Greeks have three loves: love for God, love for 
Greece, and love for France. (He would pro- 
bably not have said that six months later.) 
Whereupon up jumps M. Larroumet, and points 
out that the Gauls of olden days sacked Delphi, 
but the Gauls of the present have excavated it. 
By the way, if M. Larroumet really saw the 
ddvrov, he is most fortunate of globe-trotters ; 
for M. Homolle could not find it. Probably 
what he saw was a crack in the temple founda- 
tions, where there are many. The sections 
dealing with Syria, Rhodes, Cyprus, and Crete 
are much more satisfactory. The travellers 
seem to have dined less often on this trip, for 
which we are truly thankful. M. Larroumet 
presents a good deal of interesting information 
on the history of the islands, and, we are glad 
to see, pays a tribute to the excellent administra- 
tion of the Englishin Cyprus. He is astonished, 
however, to see none of the docks and arsenals 
which we were going to build after 1878. A page 
or so describes the memorable siege of Rhodes 
in 1522 (by a curious misprint, powder hidden 
under St. John’s in 1522 is made to blow it up 
in 1856), when the Turks, for a wonder, gave 
honourable terms and kept them. He does not 
mention their infamous treachery of 1571 in 
Cyprus and the horrible tortures of Bragadino. 
Yet he is no Turcophile, and, speaking in his 
preface of the lamentable Greek war, declares 
that ‘‘the vanguard of Europe has been beaten 
back by barbarism.” An educated man might 
enjoy this volume while visiting the scenes it 
describes ; and although rather too allusive, it 
affords a fair idea of them to the stay-at-home. 

Terres Mortes: Thébaide—Judée, par André 
Chevrillon (Hachette & Cie.), has the pleas- 
ing characteristics which marked the author's 





work on India. Though M. Chevrillon displays 
originality, yet his manner of writing and judg- 
ing bears a resemblance which is sometimes too 
close to that of Taine, his distinguished uncle. 
The larger part of the book consists of a series 
of impressions made upon him during a long 
stay at Luxor. He visited al] the ruins and 
monuments there and at Thebes, but he prefers 
to record his reflections rather than his ob- 
servations. He notes very justly that the basis 
of the old Eastern religions is the mystery of 
life, of its transmission and continuity, and that 
while this is true of the religions of the Hindoo 
and the Egyptian, the pantheistic idea is 
developed with greater richness and variety 
in Hindostan than in Egypt, where everything 
is represented in a fixed and formal style, the 
kings always making precisely the same gestures 
when sacriticing to the gods, and the gods being 
always exhibited in the same immovable atti- 
tudes. A few more details about his own life 
at Luxor would have given human interest to 
his writing. In Judea, where, as he remarks, 
‘* Christianity is dead,” he is much more lively 
without any loss of dignity. His description of 
the Holy Sepulchre and of the scenes there is 
exceedingly graphic, and he communicates to 
his readers the impression of sadness which the 
spectacle made upon him. He was present at 
the opening of the railway between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, and gives an admirable account of 
what passed, from the sacrifice of three sheep 
upon the rails to the after-dinner speeches of 
the pashas, which resembled those that would 
have been spoken in France on a like occasion, 
much being said about agriculture, commerce, 
and industry. The book deserves to be read. 
It confirms the belief that in M. Chevrillon 
the literature of France has a young contributor 
of no ordinary capacity. 





AMERICAN FICTION. 


Tales of Trail and Town. By Bret Harte. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—In Mr. Bret Harte’s 
volume of stories there is plenty of variety, and 
whether he writes about his old favourite scenes 
in the Western mining districts and the great 
plains, or about English country life or Paris, 
he always contrives to be interesting. After 
dipping again into some of his earlier stories— 
‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ ‘ Mliss,’ and 
others—one can hardly fail to observe that if 
his later mining stories seem less racy, his later 
style is infinitely better. But perhaps the most 
noticeable thing in this latest volume is the 
influence that the recent wave of friendly feeling 
of America towards Great Britain has had upon 
him. He has never shown much of that uneasy 
self-consciousness which has injured so many 
American writers, but the friendly manner of 
his references to English people and things in 
this volume adds a touch of geniality which 
from an artistic point of view is certainly not a 
defect and which should naturally be appreciated 
by English readers. 

The Girl at Cobhurst. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Cassell & Co.)—The American reading public 
is no doubt, like the English reading public, 
faithful to old favourites, so that Mr. Stockton, 
who once wrote a very amusing little book, can 
always find readers. ‘The Girl at Cobhurst’ 
must strain the link between author and readers. 
It is not amusing, and it lets the cat out of the 
bag very early in the day, so that the author 
spends more than half his space in writing out 
at length the trivial details of an obvious tale. 
One can only be thankful to him for some 
moderation in the amount of conversation in 
negro and Irish dialects which he introduces. 
It seems a pity that American fiction should be 
weighted with the unfortunate necessity of this 
common form, but few writers dare to go against 
the rigid custom which demands it. 

















THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


WE are glad to call attention to the appear- 
ance of the first three English parts of the 
Polychrome Bible (sometimes jestingly called the 
‘* Rainbow ” Bible), edited by Paul Haupt, viz., 
Judges, by Dr. Moore; Isaiah, by Prof. Cheyne ; 
the Psalms, by Prof. Wellhausen and Dr. H. H. 
Furness (Clarke & Co.). Thecorresponding edition 
of the Hebrew text is already known to students 
from the parts which have appeared, and which 
have been noticed in these columns. It is only 
necessary to mention that the present volumes 
follow the same plan, distinguishing the com- 
ponent parts of a book by various colours. The 
result is not always pleasing to the eye, but it 
certainly serves the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, namely, to show at a glance the way in 
which a book has acquired its existing form, at 
any rate in the opinion of the editor. The 
translation ‘‘ is not a revision of the Authorized 
Version, but a new translation from the Hebrew 
in modern English.” This is preceded by general 
‘*Introductory Remarks” (the same in each 
volume), and followed by explanatory notes 
‘*free from technical details which have no 
interest for the average reader.” Both text 
and notes contain some well-chosen pictorial 
illustrations of the topography and antiquities, 
and Dr. Wellhausen’s ‘ Psalms’ has, besides, a 
valuable appendix on ‘The Music of the 
Ancient Hebrews.’ There can be no doubt 
that the Biblical student who is unacquainted 
with Hebrew will find the edition useful and 
interesting, as bringing within his reach the 
main results of modern textual criticism. How 
far these results are to be accepted is a question 
upon which we have already touched in noticing 
the volumes of the Hebrew text, and need 
not further discuss here. A brief indication 
will suffice. (1) In his preliminary remarks 
to the notes on the book of Judges, Dr. Moore 
deals with the composition of the book, the 
‘‘Place of Judges in the History of Israel,” 
“Chronology of the Book of Judges,” ‘‘ Sources 
of the Book.” (2) Prof. Cheyne makes the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah range from about 740 to 
332 B.c., and rearranges them in order of time. 
(3) For the Psalms, Prof. Wellhausen.does not 
attempt to assign such definite dates, but simply 
decrees that they must all be late. It is not, 
he says, ‘‘a question whether there be any 
post-Exilic Psalms, but rather, whether the 
Psalms contain any poems written before the 
Exile.” He holds that ‘‘the strong family 
likeness which runs through the Psalms for- 
bids our distributing them among periods of 
Israelitish history widely separated in time and 
fundamentally unlike in character,” and evi- 
dently inclines to a very late date for the whole 
collection. ‘* The so-called ‘ Psalms of Solomon ’ 
(63-48 z.c.) do not differ from the canonical 
ones in any essential characteristic, and the fact 
that there are such is a proof of the late date at 
which Jewish poets continued to write Psalms.” 
But, it may be asked, if some Psalms were 
written at this late period, is that a reason for 
believing that the Jews possessed no literature 
of the kind before the Exile? On points of 
this kind all three commentators adopt a tone 
of dogmatic assurance which would lead “the 
average reader ” to suppose that no other view 
is possible. Yet, to say the least, some of the 
conclusions are open to question, and we doubt 
the wisdom of putting them before the ordinary 
student as the results of Biblical criticism with- 
out some indication of the difficulties attending 
them. ; 
The study of Philo by Edouard Herriot— 
Philon le Juif, Essai sur U' Ecole Juive d’Alex- 
andrie (Paris, Hachette & Cie.)—deserves the 
prize awarded to it by the Institut de France 
(Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques) 
for its full and clear exposition of the subject. 
The specialist, it is true, will not find much that 
is really new; but this could hardly be expected 
in the present state of the text. Perhaps 
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M. Herriot. would have done better to wait for 
the appearance of the critical edition by Dr. 
Cohn and Dr. Wendland. Indeed, he candidly 
admits as much when he says at the conclusion 
of his preface :— 

“ L’heure n'est pas encore venue ov un historien 

philosophe pourra écrire sur Philon et ’Ecole Juive 
d’Alexandrie l'ceuvre vivante et compléte qui nous 
manque ; il faut attendre au moins la grande édition 
que promet l’Académie de Berlin. D’ici Ja, nous 
interdisant les longues dissertations érudites et 
croyant qu'un écrivain doit réserver pour lui une 
bonne part des recberches qui ]’ont amené a ses 
conclusions, nous tacherons de donner un précis 
dense, net, et, si possible, commode de cette philo- 
sophie. Les études philoniennes sont tout-a-fait 
négligées en France; ne doit-on pas essayer de les 
remettre en honneur. jusqu’au jour cu un écrivain 
nous donnera sur |’Ecole Juive d’Alexandrie un 
ouvrage qui ait quelque chance d’étre, provisoire- 
ment, définitif?”’ 
But although there is little that is new here, the 
reader will tind a very full bibliography of Philo- 
literature in its various branches, brought up to 
date, and a convenient arrangement of the mate- 
rial, as the following headings of the chapters 
show. After an introduction on ‘La Néces- 
sité Historique du Judéo-Alexandrinisme,’ we 
have Book I., on ‘Le Judéo-Alexandrinisme 
avant Philon,’ divided into chap. i., ‘* Juifs et 
Grecs avant Alexandre: Alexandre et le 
Judaisme ”; (ii.) ‘‘Le Judaisme Palestinien et 
l’Hellénisme ”; (iii.) ‘‘ Le Judaisme Alexandrin 
et I’Hellénisme.” Book II. is entitled ‘ Vie de 
Philon le Juif: Classement de ses Traités : 
Premier Aspect de son (Kuvre.’ Book Iil., 
‘Exposition de la Philosophie de Philon,’ con- 
tains chap. i., ‘‘La Méthode de Philon ”; (ii.) 
**Les Idées de Philon.” Book IV., ‘Examen 
de la Philosophie de Philon,’ treats of (i.) 
‘*Philon et la Bible’’; (ii.) ‘‘ Philon et la Gréce ”; 
(iii.) ‘‘ Originalité de Philon : Conclusion.” In 
a study so closely connected with Judaism on 
the one side, and with Christianity on the 
other, the number of authorities used is neces- 
sarily large. It would, however, have been 
better if the author had not quoted from 
Rabbinic literature without consulting special- 
ists as to the date of such sources as the Midrash 
Tadsheh, the works of Moses Nahmanides, and 
of the ‘ Kabbalah’ in general. The late A. 
Franck’s work on the ‘ Kabbalah’ (of which the 
second edition is a mere reprint) is not always 
trustworthy, and arguments based on it tend to 
discredit an otherwise useful essay. We hope 
that the author may soon have the opportunity 
in a second edition of availing himself of the 
text of Drs. Cohn and Wendland, as well as 
of Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s Armenian studies in 
connexion with Philo. He will also, perhaps, 
be able to amend and amplify the chapter on 
Ecclesiasticus and Hellenism by means of the 
original Hebrew text, which has lately been 
discovered. 








POLITICAL LITERATURE. 


A most valuable book has reached us extra- 
ordinarily late, to judge by the date upon its 
cover; but, contrary to our general rule, we 
notice it, both because it is of interest and also 
because it has apparently only just been sent 
out for review to foreign countries. It is the 
Statesman’s Handbook for Russia, edited by the 
Chancery of the Committee of Ministers, and 
published (in two volumes) by M. Thiele, of 
St. Petersburg Although apparently official, 
it is a publication which conceals nothing that 
would naturally be dealt with in a statistical 
and political account of the empire—not pic- 
turesque. It is curious to note, although, of 
course, the fact is well known to students, that 
while the emperor controls the Orthodox Church, 
as its supreme defender, and protects its ortho- 
doxy, ‘‘the same rights, exclusive of the pro- 
tection of the purity of creed, belong to his 
Majesty ” in respect of even what are called the 
‘‘unchristian religions.” When we come to 
the rights and duties of subjecte we find freedom 





of religion, in leaded type, mentioned among 
their rights ; but this is greatly toned down on 
the next page bya full oa accurate explanation 
that all dissension and departure from the Ortho- 
dox faith is an offence at law, and that in mixed 
marriages the children, except in Finland, 
must be brought up in the Orthodox faith ; that 
the Orthodox Church is made predominant by 
law over other Christian faiths, and all Christian 
religions as against non-Christian faiths; that 
apostasy from Christianity entails what is politely 
called ‘‘the establishment of a trusteeship over 
the property of the apostate, an exhortation to 
return to Christianity, &c. Christians, with 
the exception of Protestants, may not inter- 
marry with non-Christians.” 

We are glad to notice an excellent Handbook 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897 (Bem- 
rose & Sons), by Mr. Minton-Senhouse and Mr. 
G. F. Emery, the authors of a tract on the 
same subject. A perusal of this little volume 
will make clear to the public a fact already 
known to the initiate, namely, that Parliament 
disgracefully scamped its work in the con- 
sideration of the Bill, and that the Act is 
consequently full of pitfalls for the unwary. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son have added to the 
‘* Victorian Era Series” The Free-Trade Move- 
ment, an excellent account both of the history 
and of the present circumstances of British Free 
Trade, written by Mr. Armitage-Smith, of the 
Birkbeck Institution, from the orthodox point 
of view. 

In the ‘‘Story of the Empire” series 
Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son publish New 
Zealand, by the Agent-General, the late 
Minister for Labour in the present and in 
the Ballance administration, the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves. The volume is as good as might be 
expected from Mr. Reeves, and strikes us as 
perfect for its purpose. 

Useful also is an Alphabetical Table of 
Public General Acts in Force relating to Eng- 
land (W. Clowes & Sons) By ‘relating 
to England” the author, Mr. P. Strickland, 
appears—as a rule, subject to exceptions—to 
mean not confined to Scotland or Ireland, or 
relating solely to the colonies or India. The 
lines of inclusion and exclusion are somewhat 
arbitrary, but the list is valuable even as it 
stands. 

MM. Colin & Cie. have sent us L’Education et 
les Colonies, by M. Joseph Chailley-Bert, which 
is as sound as are all the writings of this French 
publicist. We note that it is intended to send 
French Government exhibitioners to study in 
British Crown colonies and in Egypt. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Cromwwell’s Scotch Campaigns, 1650-51, by 
W. S. Douglas (Stock), suggests a map so over- 
crowded with details as to be almost wholly 
meaningless. This detail may be right, and 
that be wrong; one dare not pronounce for 
sheer bewilderment. The style seems a blend 
of Carlylese and Ally Sloper and the penny 
dreadful ; witness these passages :— 

“Follows the meeting of Argyle and Cromwell, 
on which tradition has not failed to found sinister 
tales,” &c. 

“Charles made him his master-gunner therefor, 
only to fiud him ‘ working his blooming guns’ a 
few years later on the Parliament’s side.” 

“ No second visitation of the like kind was paid 
to the English camp, whereby its occupants might 
again have been ‘ robbed of their peace for a night,’ 
and thereafter (ah, shades of Jakin and Lew and 
the Fore and Aft!) ‘scientifically “rushed” and 
laid out.’ ” 

“But even if we cannot identify him with the 
Cornet aforesaid, it is certain the young Somerville 
took the same road about the same time as he ; and 
on what errand does the reader think? Why, to 
‘ask papa’! ‘Yes; Napoleon is flinging his last 
stake, and poor little Emmy Sedley’s happiness 
forms, somehow, part of it.’ That is to say, Oliver 
Cromwel',” &c, 

‘‘Forward then to the attack; hurrah for the 
ten-mile ride that will bring us to Hamilton! Yet 





stay; it is a camisade or night surprise that ig 
intended ; and men must feed if they would fight, 
So ‘ the barnyairds within the toune and adjoyneing 
village payed for that daye’s and a part of the 
night’s quarters’; it is ‘near ten’ ere we fall in for 
the advance. And what is this? The moon has 
risen as we supped ; she has quartered fine, traitress 
that she is; yon white line of rime, by the river 
verge as we ekirt it, shows that a frost has succeeded 
to the spell of blustering weather in the mid-week 
and week-end. Cranreuch or black ice, it is all one 
to us: on we go! But what evil luck that the moon 
should be shining so clear! J ken her horn,” &c, 


Mr. Douglas here and there corrects Mr. S. R, 
Gardiner (it may be, rightly); and one fact we 
have gleaned from him that we hunted for 
vainly two or three months ago—the date of 
the capture by Monk of Roslin Castle. Every 
page of his work shows tokens of painfub 
industry, but it is impossible to regard it as 
history. For the historian in our view cannot 
be too perspicuous ; Mr. Douglas seems to think 
he cannot be too obscure. 


It is to be regretted that Shadows of a Life 
(Lane), Mrs. Murray Hickson’s clever little 
sketches, have suffered from an artistic stand- 
point by being collected into one volume. They 
are so exclusively concerned with the shadows 
of woman’s life, told from woman’s point of 
view, and dealing almost exclusively with woman 
as the victim, that, taken together, they become 
monotonous. To say that they are morbid is. 
superfluous ; but none the less the majority are 
quite worthy of the power and insight which the 
author has already shown herself to possess. We 
only regret that in the present instance these: 
qualities are not allowed fuller scope, but are for 
the most part confined to the complicated and de- 
pressing reflections of the one sex with regard to. 
the other. ‘The Little Foxes,’ which is one of the 
least tragic, is also, to our thinking, the cleverest 
sketch in the volume. A girl who has made an 
apparently happy marriage discovers on her 
honeymoon the trivial, but almost unbearable 
drawbacks in the man of her choice. The hint 
that is given of her later resignation to these 
drawbacks is not the least clever point in a. 
slight but brilliant little word-picture. Mrs, 
Murray Hickson writes well ; but the shortness 
and finality of her sentences occasionally ob- 
scure her meaning, and she leaves us almost too 
abruptly to work out the after crises for our- 
selves. The last three chapters are needlessly 
repulsive ; but ‘Martha,’ the first, is a pretty 
and pathetic ‘picture of a servant girl—only 
marred again by the unrelieved gloom of the 
author’s outlook. 


Messrs. LonemMan & Co. publish Rowing, by 
the well-known oarsmen Mr. R. P. Rowe and Mr. 
C. M. Pitman, with contributions by an Oxford 
and by a Cambridge University coxswain, and 
by a ‘*‘ London” oarsman, and with a chapter: 
on punting by Mr. P. W. Squire. This illus- 
trated volume supersedes in the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library” a former work on the subject, and 
rivals Mr. Lehmann’s treatise. We have nothing: 
but praise to give to the work in every possible 
respect, and agree with the authors in every 
point. As an illustration of how little the news- 
papers know of rowing, and of the mistakes: 
made with regard to it, even by university 
critics, who ought to be well informed, we note 
that until their victory last year at Henley the 
New College eight, both in 1896 and 1897, were: 
continually described as being ‘‘short,” but. 
as having immense merits, from which this 
supposed shortness of their stroke detracted. 
In the — volume, however, it is rightly 
stated that the most remarkable point about 
this admirable college crew (perhaps the best 
that ever rowed) was ‘their length in the 
water.” There is nothing more difficult to 
estimate than rowing, and extreme neatness 
and finish detract so much from the air of 
power that it is easier to judge of the goodness 
of imperfect eights than of the excellence of 
perfect crews. 
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Mr. G. Lacy Hitxier has written a very 
sensible little book on Cycling for Everybody 
(Chapman & Hall). It does not contain any 
instructions how to learn the art, but seems well 
suited tc the beginner who has got so far that 
he can ride without falling off, and avoid a cart. 
We should have preferred a practical chapter 
concerning the use of the break, rules of the 
road, dangers of heavy traffic, &c., to the his- 
torical one on ‘‘The Inventor of the Safety 
Bicycle.” As regards feminine dress, Mr. Hillier 
has not ventured an opinion whether they do 
these things better in France or not. 

Tue house of Calmann Lévy publishes Autour 
du Monde Millionnaire Américain, by M. 
Johanet, a kind of cheap form of portions of 
Bancroft’s ‘The Book of Wealth,’ from which 
we learn that the ‘‘Petroleum King,” Mr. 
Rockefeller, is the richest man in the United 
States, being worth 40,000,000/. sterling ; and 
many more facts which are supposed to be of 
interest. 

Ir is no more the business of a reviewer to 
defend the administration of justice than we hold 
it to be that of a novelist to attack it ; but it is 
permissible to point out that a crudely con- 
structed and ill-written story is no argument 
for the creation of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Even before Mr. E. T. Collis wrote Murder by 
Warrant (Kelvin, Glen & Co.) we knew that 
failures of justice not only might, but occasion- 
ally did take place. This pamphlet—it is little 
else—rather injures than aids its cause by sug- 
gesting that such failures can only happen in 
singularly absurd and farfetched circumstances ; 
besides, we cannot help feeling that if present 
arrangements would hang any or all of Mr. 
Collis’s characters, present arrangements are 
good enough for us. 

The Excellent Narrative of the Marriage of 
Cupide and Psyches. By Lucius Apuleius. 
Translated out of Latin into English by William 
Adlington, 1566. (Hacon & Ricketts.)—It is 
difficult to commend unreservedly any feature 
in this new edition of ‘The Marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche.’ The types are good, but not so 
good as those of the Kelmscott Press, and the 
obtrusiveness of the contraction used for and 
spoils the effect of almost every page, while the 
mixture of minuscules and majuscules in the 
colophon is a most unpleasing innovation. 
Again, of the six illustrations by Mr. Ricketts 
two at least do justice to Psyche, but the last 
80 ridiculously maligns poor Cupid as to put us 
out of all patience. The cuts, moreover, are 
set into the text with only the smallest regard 
to their relation to the story, so that they 
rather hinder than help its enjoyment. Lastly, 
while we have nothing but praise for the choice 
of William Adlington’s translation, we are not 
equally grateful for the reproduction of his first 
printer's very ignorant spelling. It was as real 
a fault in the sixteenth as it would be in the 
nineteenth to write ‘‘ seperate ” for separate and 
“course” for coarse, and it is irritating to find 
such blunders painfully reproduced in a pretty 
edition. We confess, too, that the retention 
of ‘*Psyches” for Psyche seems to us pedantic 
and unpleasant. Yet for all our grumbling the 
book comes near to being a delightful one. 

Taree volumes of short stories reach us at 
the same time from Paris: Miquette, by Gyp, 
published by Calmann Lévy, one of Gyp’s best 
volumes, with some delightful new children in 
It; Le Veeu, by M. Adolphe Aderer (same 
publisher), sentimental and old-fashioned, but 
powerful in its way ; and Celles qui Passent, by 
M. Jean Ajalbert (Ollendorff), which is strong 
meat for us English babes. 

Goethe's Lyrische Gedichte. (Leipzig, Wartig.) 
~The learned literary historian Prof. Heinrich 

tzer, who, by-the-by, will celebrate next 
Tuesday his eighty-fifth birthday, has brought 
out the twelfth Béndchen of his commentary on 
ethe’s ‘ Lyrical Poems,’ which is in its third 
edition. The indefatigable writer, who, in spite 





of his advanced age, shows no sign of abatement 
in the thoroughness and freshness of his criti- 
cism, gives in the present instalment of his 
Erliuterungen some very interesting information 
respecting the poems in which Goethe celebrated 
in 1810 and 1812, at Karlsbad, the then Empress 
of Austria and her daughter Maria Louisa, Em- 
press of France. Not wishing to appear as a 
courtly sycophant, he shrewdly headed the cycle 
‘‘Im Namen der Biirgerschaft von Karlsbad”; 
but Diintzer conclusively shows that some of 
the poems were written spontaneously, and not 
at the request of the town authorities. 


WE have on our table Fighting the Matabele, 
by J. Chalmers (Blackie), — The Bishop’s 
Dilemma, by Ella D’Arcy (Lane),—A Year’s 
Exile, by G. Bourne (Lane),— Where Beauty Is, 
and other Poems, by H. Johnson (Brunswick, 
Maine, Stevens),—The Angel Hermit, by W. A. 
Letts (Simpkin), — A Dream of Paradise, a 
Poem, by R. Thomson (Stock), — Renascent 
Christianity, by a Clergyman (Putnam), — 
Latter-Day Lights on the Apocalypse, by A. Paul 
(Simpkin),—Roman Legends about the Apostles 
Paul and Peter, by V. Rydberg (Stock), — 
Studies in Texts, by J. Parker, D.D., Vol. I. 
(Marshall),—Hymns from East and West, by 
the Rev. J. Brownlie (Nisbet),—Divine Imma- 
nence, by J. R. Illingworth (Macmillan),—Life 
of Father Dominic, by the Rev. Pius Devine 
(Washbourne), — Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey, by B. Wilberforce, D.D. (Stock), 
—Order of Divine Service for Palm Sunday (Art 
and Book Company), — The Holy Sacrifice, 
arranged by F. Weston (Methuen), —Mutincers, 
by A. E. J. Legge (Lane),—Christine Myriane, 
by Guillaume Dall, translated by Miss S. Cazaly 
(Digby & Long),—La Crisi del Positivismo e il 
Problema Filosofico, by G. Marchesini (Turin, 
Bocca), — Un Nid dans les Ruines, by Léon 
de Tinseau (Paris, Lévy),— William Shake- 
speare’s Lehrjahre, by G. Sarrazin (Williams 
& Norgate),—and Zur Kritik der politischen 
Oekonomie, by K. Marx (Stuttgart, Dietz). 
Among New Editions we have Gilbert's The 
Bab Ballads (Routledge),— The Dream-Charlotte, 
by M. Betham-Edwards (A. & C. Black),— 
Egyptian Self-Taught: Arabic, by C. A. Thimm 
(Marlborough),—and Gardner’s Household Medi- 
cine and Sick-Room Guide (Smith & Elder). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Academy Architecture, ed. by A. Koch, Vol. 13, 4to. 4/ swd. 
Figaro Salon, 1893, folio, 14/ cl. 
Gournerie’s (E. de la) Christian Rome, translated by Hon. 
Lady Macdonald, 2 vols. cr. €vo. 15/ net. 
Wharton’s (A. H.) Heirlooms in Miniatures, with a Chapter 
on Miniature Painting by E. D. Taylor, cr. 8vo. 15/ 
Poetry. 
Coleridge's (E. H.) Poems, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders, A Song of 
Israel, and other Poems, 12mo. 2/6 net. 
Music and the Drama. 
Rostand’s (E.) Cyrano de Bergerac, a Play in Five Acts, 
translated by G. Thomas and M. F. Guillemard, 5/ cl. 
Political Economy. 
Lee’s (R. W.) The Social Compact, a Guide to the Science 
and Art of Politics, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Webb’s (S. and B.) Problems of Modern Industry, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
American ees told by Contemporaries: Vol, 2, Building 
of the Republic, 1779-83, edited by A. B. Hart, 8/6 net. 
Escott’s (T. H. S.) Personal Forces of the Period, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Gibbins's (Rev. H. de B.) The English People in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Pastor’s (D. L.) History of the Popes, from the German, 
edited by F. J. Antrobus, Vol. 5, 8vo. 12/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Darlington’s Handbooks: London and Environs, by E. C. 
and H. T. Cook, Enlarged Edition, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Swedish Touring Club’s Guide to Sweden, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Philology. 
AXschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus, with Introduction and 
Notes by EH. HE. Sikes and St. J. B. W. Willson, 12mo. 2/6 
Miiller’s (F. Max) Chips from a German Workshop, Cheaper 
Edition, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Qvid’s Metamorphoses, Book 14, with Introduction and 
Notes by C. H. Keene, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
Cripps’s (H.) Ovariotomy and Abdominal Surgery, 8vo. 25/ 
Doctrine (The) of Energy. by B. L. L., cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Ellison’s (M. A.) Manual for Students of Massage, 3/4 net. 
Gibbs’s (W. E.) Lighting by Acetylene Generators, Burners, 
and Electric Furnaces, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 








win, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Murrell’s (W.) Inorganic Materia Medica, 12mo. 2/swd. 
O’Dea’s (J. J.) New Explicit Algebra, Part 2, 4/ 
Proceedings of the Chemical and Metallurgical Society of 
South Africa, Vol. 1, Svo. 10/6 cl. 
Snow's (H.) Twenty-two Years’ Experience in the Treatmend 
of Cancerous Tumours, §vo. 5/ cl. 
Verbal Questions and Answers given at the Board of Trade 
Examination for Engineers, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Woodward's (A. S.) Outlines of Vertebrate Paleontology for 
Students, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Crane’s (S.) Pictures of War, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Croker’s (B. M.) The Real Lady Hilda, Cheap Rdition, 2/ bde. 
D’Arcy’s (E.) Modern Instances, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Davis's (A.) Umbandine, a Romance of Swaziland, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Golfer’s Guide Annual, Vol. 5, cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 
Gray’s (Maxwell) The House of Hidden Treasure, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hiilary’s (M.) The Blue Flag, a Tale of the Rebellion, 2/6 cl. 
Janvier's (T. A.) In the Sargasso Sea, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Jarvis (J. W.) and Wood’s (W. J.) My Home and Household 
Compendium, 4to. 2/ swd. 
Russell's (W. C.) The Convict Ship, Cheap Edition, er. 8vo. 2/ 
Trumbuli’s (A. E.) Rod’s Salvation, cr. 8vo. 5/cl.; A Cape 
Cod Week, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Groos’s (K.) The Play 4 Animals, translated by E. L. Bald- 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Bebber (J. van): Zur Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 2m. 80s. 
Bovon (J.): Morale Chrétienne, 2 vols. 16fr. 
Czapla (B.): Gennadius als Litterarbistoriker, 3m. 60. 
ae (W.): Die Spriiche, iibersetzt u. erklirt,. 
3m, 40. 
Paulus (N.): Kaspar Schatzgeyer, 2m. 80. 


Siegfried (D. C.): Prediger u. Hoheslied, iibersetzt v.. 
erklirt, 2m. 60. 
Poetry. 
Giraud (A.): Héros et Pierrots, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 


Baeumker (C.): Die Impossibilia des Siger v. Brabant, 
6m. 50. 


History and Biography, 
Ollé-Laprune (L.): Etienne Vacherot, 1809-87, fr. 59. 
Schirmacher (K.): Voltaire, eine Biographie, 8m. 

Philology. 
Blaydes (F. H. M.): schyli Agamemnon ed., 8m. ;. 
Adversaria in Varios Poetas Grecos ac Latinos, 4m. 
Science. 
Hermann (L.): Leitfaden f. das physiologische Practicum, 
6m. 
General Literature. 
Anold: L’Eternelle Ennemie, 3fr. 50. 
Bois (Comte A. du): Madame Surinet Durand, Officier 
d’Académie, 3fr. 50. 

Brada: Petits et Grands, 3fr. 50. 
Darlu (M. A.): M. Brunetiére et )’Individualisme, lfr. 
Huot (L.): Vasanga, 3fr. 50. 
Maél (P.): Le Coeur et l’Honneur, 3fr. 50. 
Pain (M.): Colonisation Pénale, 5fr. 
Rosny (J. H.): Un Autre Monde, 3fr. 50. 
Schirmacher (K.): Le Féminisme, lfr. 
Texte (J.): Evudes de Littérature Européenne, 4fr. 
Wagner (C.): Auprés du Foyer, 3fr. 50. 








THE THREE PERSEPHONES. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

Assumine that a book has died a natural 
death, the title, which is simply a merchant’s 
mark or brand, ceases to have mercantile value, 
and any one may appropriate it, whether the 
copyright has run out or not. A title per se 
cannot, of course, be copyrighted, because there 
is nothing behind to protect. 

Granting that Shakspeare (A) wrote ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing,’ B may appropriate the 
title. Were C to follow with another book 
under the same title, it would be no defence to 
say that A had used it before, and therefore 
B had no right to it. B has created a new 
right, and, so long as his book sells, the law wilh 
protect that right by assessing the measure of 
damage. C must suppress his book or seek 
another title. 

I am sorry to have to disagree with Mr. 
Marston’s opinion that a title once having been 
used is lost to succeeding generations of writers. 

If Mr. Marston will turn up ‘‘ natural death,” 
the term used in my first letter, he will find 
that it means death without revivification. 

AnpDREW W. TUER. 








A QUOTATION FROM ‘THE SHEPHERD OF 
HERMAS.’ 


In the volume of ‘The Oxyrhynchus Papyri,’ 
which we cwe to Mr. B. P. Grenfell and Mr. 
A. S. Hunt, there is published an early 
Christian fragment on pp. 8 and 9 whichis really 
a citation of the ‘Hermz Pastor,’ mand. xi., 
sections 9 and 10, followed by a fragment of an 
early commentary. The interest of the latter is 


| extreme, because of its identification of ‘‘ the 
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prophetic order” of the Church with ‘‘ the body 
of the flesh ” of Jesus Christ. 

This commentary belongs to the same age and 
circle of believers as ‘The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’ and the fragment is a fresh proof of 
the wide circulation in the earliest Church of 
the ‘ Herme Pastor.’ Frep. C. CoNyBEARE. 








KING JAMES I. AND FRA PAOLO SARPI IN THE 
YEAR 1612. 


(FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS.) 
Florence. 

Waite in London in 1896 I went to the 
Public Record Office to examine the State 
Papers of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in reference to my studies on Italian 
history of that period. I was fortunate enough 
to discover among other miscellaneous letters 
one in the handwriting of Paolo Sarpi, author 
of the ‘ History of the Council of Trent.’ This 
letter, unknown up to the present day, throws 
light on a part of the life of the Venetian friar, 
which, as written by Fra Fulgentio Micanzio, 
his best friend and pupil, I quote here in a 
translation of the original words :— 

“It has also come to my knowledge, through 
documents which I have seen, that by two crowned 
heads he had been asked whether he would enter 
their service for certain important matters, and this 
for the report they had received of the Father's 
quality from their ambassadors resident in Venice ; 
but he, in terms suitable in replying to such great 
princes, refused to depart from the service of his 
natural sovereign, to which God had called him.”— 
‘Vita di Padre Paolo dell’ Ordine de’ Servi e Theo- 
logo della Serenissima Repubblica di Venetia,’ 
Leyden, 1646, p. 229. 

And on further research among other miscel- 
laneous papers I found the letters which drew 
this reply from Padre Paolo, and which are also 
unpublished. One of these documents is the letter 
dated June 22nd, 1612, from King James I. to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, then his ambassador in 
Venice ; another is a letter dated August 12th 
of the same year, from Sir Dudley Carleton to 
Fra Paolo. The king’s letter, which is mostly 
in cipher, I transcribe first :— 


To the trusty & welbeloved Sir Dudley Carleton, 
Knight and our Ambassador resident with the 
State of Venice, 

James R. 

Trusty and welbeloved, we greet you well, 

You sha]! understand that we have lately seene a 
letter written from Padre Paolo to Monsieur Casau- 
bon, in one passage whereof, taking occasion to 
speake of Monsieur Casaubon his coming into this 
country and of his living under our protection and 
favor, he doth seeme to approve the one, and wish 
he might partake with him in the other.* 

Now because wee cannot imagine that he is doubt- 
full of our favor in the general, remembring how 
often and how amply we have declared our selfs in 
that point, both before and since the tyme of your 
imployment, it hath entred into our thoughts 
(and that rather considering the present appre- 
hension of a change in that State) whether by 
that part of his discourse his purpose might not be 
to intimate so much as if his cogitations had some- 
thing in obiect, the accomplishment whereof doth 
in some part depende on us, wherein, because we 
would gladly give him occasion to expresse himself, 
it is our pleasure that you find some time to lett him 
know, that being made acquainted with such a letter 
of his, and taking particular notice of such a passage, 
we have thereupon required you in our name to 
speake unto him to this effect. That as we have 
ever thought it to be one part of our honor (though 
God hath given us other marks of Eminency and 
Power) to protect and favor persons of quality, and 
well-deserving, 80 he may be assured that he hath as 
great a portion therein as any, both in respect of 
our affection, and of his owne virtues. But in re- 
gards this our offer is transcendent, and generall 
only with proceeds from this, that we ourselfs can- 
not so well iudge in what one thing it may be of best 
use unto him, we doe wish that himself could think 
of some occasion wherein we might more really 
make it appeare unto him that we hold his person 
and fortune in a more than ordinary recommenda: 
tion. In all which our purpose is = to give him 
all contentment therein untill you advertise us, and 
receave our further pleasure. 

Given under our signett at the Mannor of Green- 
wich, the 22nd of June in the tenth yeare of our 





* “Si ego ejus protectione dignus essem, nihil mibi deesse 
putarem ad mortalis vitz felicitatem.” 





Raigne of England, France, and Ireland, and of 
Scotland the foure and fortieth.—State Papers, 
Venice, No. 20, fol. 45. 

To this Sir Dudley Carleton replies in his 
letter ‘‘ To his Most Gracious Majesty,” dated 
from Venice, July 16th, 1612 :— 

Pe heee Padre Paolo......upon the first fitt oppor- 
tunity I will give him that comfort which I have 
receaved in Your Majesty’s letters of the 25th of 
June, which cannot be but a soveraign cordiall unto 
him.—State Papers, Venice, No. 20, fol. 115. 


And in his next of July 24th, 1612, he 
writes :— 


Dr. M. excuseth the bringing his relation unto 
me uppon sickness, which is the cause likewise that 
I have not yet delivered your Majesty’s most 
gracious message to Padre Paolo. but of both I hope 
to give Your Majesty account in my next.—State 
Papers, Venice, No. 20, fol, 122. 


Sir Dudley Carleton’s next letter to the king 
is dated from Venice, August 7th, 1612, but 
was dispatched only on the 14th of the same 
month. He writes :— 


I have seen advertisements from Rome touching 
Padre Paolo and the other Theologi entertained by 
this State, that the Pope, imagining theyr support 
to proceed only from the late Duke, doth conceave 
some hope to have them abandoned by the State 
and left to his revenge for the many writings they 
have published with such liberty against him, 
wherein Padre Paolo might soon be driven to 
make use of Your Majesty's most gracious offer of 
protection (as the other likewise do secure them- 
selves upon the same hope in all events) but that it 
hath hitherto fallen out, and so may hereafter, that 
by his temper and patience the spleen and animosity 
which is showed against him doth still turn to his 
advantage......The extreme jealousy of this place 
uppon occasion of the late Inquisition into such 
that have recourse to Ministers of forren princes 
hath been a direct impediment that I could have no 
meeting with Padre Paolo without his great danger; 
so as to have been forced to impart Your Majesty’s 
pleasure unto him by letters by the means of a con- 
fident person whom uppon occasion he hath for- 
merly employed unto me. The answer whereunto 
I send Your Majesty herewith, not knowing how to 
express his zeal to Your Majesty’s service and the 
comfort and assurance he hath in Your royal favor 
in better terms than his own. I send Your Majesty 
a coppie only, because the letter is in that caracter 
that is not read without difficulty.*—State Papers, 
Venice, 22. 


A copy of Sir Dudley Carleton’s letter to the 
friar, written in Italian in Sir Dudley's own 
handwriting, dated ‘‘di St. Gieronimo in Vinetia 
alli 12 d’ Agosto, 1612,” is endorsed ‘‘ My letter 
to P. P.” I give a translation :— 


Most ReEvp. S1r,—Moved by the fame of your 
virtues—which, as they make you beloved by all 
worthy men, have kindled in me the desire of a 
more intimate acquaintance—I have long greatly 
wished to see and know you. But since the jealous 
temper prevailing in this city does not permit this 
wish to be gratified, I shall not contend against that 
humour, but rather content myself to remain de- 
prived of the pleasure which your conversation 
would afford me than attempt to enjoy it to your 
peril. So that although an occasion now presents 
itself which might almost seem to necessitate a per- 
sonal interview, as well in regard to the command I 
have received from His Majesty [the King of Eng- 
land] to communicate what 1 have to impart to 
you by word of mouth, as in regard to the many 
particulars which cannot be so easily set forth 
in writing as in conversation, nevertheless, in order 
not to expose you to any kind of danger, I constrain 
myself to write the substance of this communica- 
tion, in order that you may not be deprived of the 
satisfaction you will derive from a most gracious 
offer of His Majesty. Know then that, His Majesty 
having seen a letter written by you to Mr. Casaubon, 
in which, after congratulating him on his happy 
condition in that kingdom, you seem to express 
a wish that similar good fortune might attend 
yourself, an idea founded on these words 

as suggested itself to His Majesty that possibly 
some private thoughts of yours may have turned 
in that direction, but either from want of con- 
venience for declaring them. or else from your 
being doubtful of his good will, had been repressed. 





* The difficulty of the character used by Paolo Sarpi and 
a misunderstanding between him and the ambassador, of 
which I may have cccasion to write in some other paper, 
were the fortunate causes why the original of this letter 
was kept among Sir Dudley Carleton’s own papers and 
bas thus come down to us. Sir Dudley Carleton dying 
without male issue, all his correspondence was sent to the 
State Paper Office, and is now to be seen, part. in the British 
Museum, part in the Public Record Office in London, 








Wherefore to encourage you to reveal freely your 
innermost sentiments, he has charged me to speak 
to you in his name ; and for your greater certainty 
I send you His Majesty’s exact words : “ That as wa 
have ever thought it to be one part of our honor 
(though God hath given us other marks of Eminency 
and Power) to protect and favor persons of quality, 
and well-deserving, so he may be assured that he 
hath as great a portion therein as any, both ip 
respect of our affection, and of his owne virtues, 
But in regards this our offer is transcendent, and 
generall only with proceeds from this, that we our. 
selfs cannot so well iudge in what one thing it ma 
be of best use unto him, we doe wish that himself 
could think of some occasion wherein we might 
more really make it appeare unto him that we hold 
his person and fortune in a more than ordinary 
recommendation.” 

His nage further adds that he has no other 
object in making you this offer than to afford you 
a general satisfaction, should you desire nothing 
more, and to encourage you, in case you entertain 
any particular plans, to state them clearly, in order 
that His Majesty may show by his acts the favour 
with which he regards you. 

This is the sum and substance of what I was to 
say to you on His Majesty’s behalf. I would write to 

ou more at length on the subject, to let you know 
in how high favour you stand with His Majesty, if 
these few lines were not enough to assure you of it; 
and I would have written sooner, had not an indis. 
position, somewhat serious at this season of the 
year, deprived me of all strength to write—I might 
almost say to live. Now (thank God) I am better, 
and rejoice greatly in your restored health. 

I could not write to His Majesty by the last post, 
an omission which must be repaired by the next, 
Should you desire me to say anything concerning 
your own affairs, command me freely ; and if in any- 
thing I can be of service to you, use me as one who 
loves and reveres you with all his heart. 

And so I kiss your hands and pray our Lord to 
grant you every happiness.* 


Fra Paolo Sarpi’s reply to Sir Dudley Carleton 
is endorsed ‘*‘P. P, 1.” Igive the translation ; 

The entire day were not long enough for 
me to express my desire that I could in 
person pay my respects and offer my services 
to your Excellency, as well in consideration of 
the post you fill, it being one which I hold 
in the highest reverence, as of your own rare 
qualities, concerning which many bave spoken to 
me, and which are universally recognized by this 
Republic ; still less need I add a full expression 
of the regret I now feel in not being permitted by 
the conditions imposed by this Government to 
receive with my ears the favours which His 
Majesty has deigned to bestow on his most humble 
ne unworthy servant, and to accept the gracious 
offer your Recsiloney makes me to arrange for 
my being enabled personally to receive this honour 
in strict privacy. ‘ 

I feel sure that your Excellency will, of your 
great prudence and benignity, have accepted the 
excuses made for me through Signor Daniele, 
based not so much on the danger to which I should 
have been exposed (as to which your Excellency 
may recently have heard something of a like 
naturet), since had there been no other ground 1 
should have been ready to run that risk, as, more 





* State Papers, Venice, No. 20, fol. 145. 

t Of this “ pericolo” we find notice also in two of Sir 
Dudley Carleton’s unpublished letters ‘to His Most 
Gracious Majesty.” One, dated from Venice, July 24th, 
1612 (State Papers, Venice, 20, fol. 122), says: ‘‘I have for- 
merly advertised Your Majesty in my letters howe two 
Secretaries of Pregadi were dispatched from hence by the 
Inquisitors of State. They are now both returned One was 
sent to a certain Bishop who had lately delivered to bim in 
a confession a packet of letters by a sea-captain, who in his 
voyage from Rome to these parts fel sick by the waye and 
dyed. Having disburdened his conscience, he gave the 
Bishop great charge to see those letters safely delivered to 
this State, who thereupon wrote hither to the Inquisitors to 
send an autbentique person to receave them. Being opened 
here, it is found that they contayne a proscription of 18 or 20 
principal men of this State supposed to be enemies 
to Rome, and there being likewise enclosed 80 — 
several absolutions to be given to any that chow 
dispatch them. The Inquisitors do but atten 
a fit time to communicate this matter to the 
Senate, the atrocity whereof, it is thought, will a 
them agaynst the Pope more than anything that hat 
hitherto happened, but underband they have given 
secreat warning to the persons thus proscribed to be ben 2 
of themselves, from one of which, on whose credit I muc 
relie, I receaved this advertisement.” The other —— 
dated September 4th, 1612 (State Papers, Venice, 20, fol. 14), 
relates: ‘‘ I cannot fayle to add an advertisement whiee © 
come to my handsat the closing of these lines. This hy 
past the Venetian Ambassador in Rome advertised . . 
Consiglio dei Diecithat the Pope hath sent out sr | 
assassin to murder Padre Paolo. The Council of X. rela' 


this matter to the Senate, by which order was given to -~ 
College to call Padre Paolo and to admonish him to pod 
cumspect, which was accordingly performed on Tu nd 
last. A fitter accident could not be wished at this time 
bring the Pope into open detestation.” 
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than anything else, on a spirit of obedience to the 
laws, Which even for a good object no one can trans- 
ss without blame, and with regard to which no 
one can constitute himself judge of the circum- 
stances Which would justify a departure from them. 
I shall not expend more words upon this point, 
pecause I rely on the delicacy of your judgment 
and the integrity of your mind, which will under- 
stand and accept the grounds of my excuses better 
than I, though 1 tried my best, could explain them. 

And since you have done me the favour in 
your letter of the 12th to tell me in writing what 
was to have been communicated orally, you will 
graciously accept this as my reply. Mr. Casaubon 
wrote tome some time since about his studies, and 
among other matters mentioned the kindness he 
had received from His Majesty, to which I answered 
congratulating him on his good fortune, and 
exhorting him to serve His Majesty heartily and 
sincerely, inasmuch as the qualities of so great a 

rince, overflowing with kingly and private virtues, 
made it incumbent on him to do so. Iadded as a 
still stronger argument my own example, telling 
him that were I thought worthy of the protection 
of such a king, I should think nothing wanting to 
my happiness. : 

} have, indeed, always desired that the devotion 
which I bear towards His Majesty should be made 
known to him, nevertheless, conscious of my own 
insignificance, I should never have ventured to pre- 
sume so far; what I wrote to Mr. Casaubon was 
not written in order that it might be reported to 
His Majesty. Still, I remain greatly indebted to the 
friend who ventured to do for me what I desired, 
but did not dare to do. But who can fail to admire 
and revere the benignity of so great a king, who 
not only condescends to consider such supplications 
as are brought to him, but even anticipates their 
prayers? When His Majesty had listened to those 
words he offered me what, had I spent my whole 
life in his service, I should never have deserved. 
Were I to try to find suitable words to return thanks 
for all this, I should attempt what is impossible. 
For ordinary benefits some appropriate acknow- 
ledgment may be made, but for those that are 
transcendent, simplicity of words is most becoming. 
Wherefore I pray your Excellency in replying to 
His Majesty to say in my name, tendering him my 
most humble and respectful thanks, that I accept 
the favour and protection offered me, but that I am 
here (as I believe) by the will of God, by whom I 
have been used as a feeble instrument for doing 
something for His glory and am daily employed in 
the same service with some success. Here accord- 
ingly 1 persuade myself that it is the Divine 
= that I remain. Moreover, I think myself 

und by civil obligations to continue serving my 
Master so lung as my service is acceptable to him ; 
and were it needful that I ehould even die for him 
(as I nearly did on the occasion which you recall) I 
should not count it a hardship. Yetif, through the 
changes to which this world is liable, and with which 
there are some who threaten us, it should ever 
happen that I am no longer serviceable here to God 
or to the public, the occasion will have arrived for 
 / availing myself of the favour and protection 
which His Majesty has so graciously offered me, and 
which I with extreme reverence have accepted, in 
such manner as the circumstances of the time may 
recommend. I return thanks to God for having 
made me a participator in the sole refuge which 
in these days He has prepared for the good, 
temaining the most humble servant of His Majesty 
fe! King, and praying to the Divine Majesty in his 


I learn with extreme pleasure that your Excel- 
lency’s health is now completely restored, and pray 
God that He so preserve it, and grant me oppor- 
tunity to show my respectful affection for you by 
my acts. I mean to keep this gracious favour of 
H.M.a secret from all, and have therefore written 
this letter with my own hand, which, as a result 
of my recent illness,* still trembles. This I pray 
you to excuse, and in conclusion I humbly kiss 
your hands, 

Venice, August 14th, 1612 ¢ 

Eveenra Levi. 








SALE. 

Messrs, Sornesy, WitK1nson & Honce sold 
on June 27th and four following days some 
valuable books and interesting MSS. from the 
libraries of H. Sidney, Esq., and others. Some 
of the chief prices follow: Burton’s Arabian 
* About this “‘ infermita,” in an unpublished letter of Sir 

ley Carleton “‘to his Most Gracious Majesty,” Venice, 


July 16th, 1612 (State Papers, Venice, 20, fol. 115), there 
the following passage: ‘‘In these occasions Padre 





lo was mostly employed, wherein he took so much 





paines that he cast himself into a dangerous sickness, of 
Which he is recovered, but comes not yet abroad.” 
f State Papers, Venice, No. 20, fol. 149. 





Nights, with supplement, 291. 5s. New York 
Charters and Patents, 1685-6, MS. of 241 
pages, 371. A Buccaneer’s Atlas, by Le Sieur 
Jouhan de laGuilbaudiere, MS., 1696, 251. Cover- 
dale Bible, 1535 (imperfect), 611. The Humour- 
ist, illustrated by Cruikshank, 4 vols., 161. 5s. 
Herbarius Patavise (Hain, 8445), 11/. 15s. La 
Venerie de Jac. du Fouilloux et la Fauconnerie 
de Jean de Franchieres, Paris, 1606-7, 151. 10s. 
Bulliard, Flora Parisiensis, Paris, 1776-80, 151. 
D. Loris, Le Thresor des Parterres, Geneva, 
1629, 121. 10s. Brandt’s Ship of Fools, by A. 
Barclay, J. Cawood, 1570, 401. Czesar, second 
edition, Venet., N. Jenson, 1471, 101. 5s. 
Euclides, editio princeps, Venet., Ratdolt, 1482, 
171. Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 1873, 451. 
Hortus Sanitatis, Mogunt., 1491, 191. Romania, 
vols, i—xxii., 1872-93, 191. Anzeiger fiir deutsches 
Alterthum, 1841-94, 20). Hore B.V.M. ad 
Usum Sarum (imperfect), Paris, Regnault, 
1536, 171. 10s. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
the 8vo. edition, 1770, 221. Keats’s Poems, 
Kelmscott Press, 1894, 111. 10s. Rudyard 
Kipling’s Echoes, 1884, 19J. 5s.; Depart- 
mental Ditties, 1886, 141. Lescarbot, Nouvelle 
France, 1609, 161. Lever’s Arthur O’Leary, 
presentation copy, 1844, 101. 5s. Milton’s 
Poems, 1645, 801. Le Roy Modus, Paris, 1560, 
201. Officium B.V.M., Venet., Sessa (imper- 
fect), 1501, 211. Raphe Hamor’s Present State 
of Virginia, 1615, 391. Heures de Romme, 
Paris, 1502, 261. Peter Martyr, Recueil des 
Tles Nouvellement Trouvées, Paris, 1532, 561. 
Kelmscott Press Chaucer, 37]. La Nef des 
Folz, Paris, 1497, 211. 10s. Ptolemzus, 1507, 
211. Burlington Fine - Arts Club Portrait 
Miniatures, 20]. 10s. One hundred and thirty- 
five interesting Letters of Charles Dickens, 
1836-70, 1491. A finely illuminated Italian 
Book of Offices, by Duke Aquaviva, temp. 
Leo X., with nine full-page paintings, 3101. ; 
a finely illuminated Book of Hours for the Use 
of Troyes, by a Northern French scribe, fifteenth 
century, 122/.; and an Italian illuminated Book 
of Offices, Szec. XV., 1501. (these three MSS. 
were the property of the Earl of Morley). 
Seneca, 4 vols., bound by Clovis Eve for Mar- 
guerite de Valois de Saint-Remy, 65/. Sheri- 
dan’s Rivals, first edition, 1775, 18l.; The 
School for Scandal, first edition, 1778, 241. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Charity Bazaar, n.d., 
91. 10s. Tennyson’s Poems by Two Brothers, 
large paper, 1827, 311. Wordsworth’s Descrip- 
tive Sketches in Verse, 1793, 101. Statham’s 
Abridgment of Cases to the End of Henry VI., 
Rouen, for R. Pynson, 1490, 741. Legenda 
Aurea, 1472, 321. 








THE SAKYA CASKET OF BUDDHA'S RELICS. 
Calcutta, May 19, 1898. 

THE inscription on this historically important 
relic-casket, which was exhumed by Mr. Peppé 
in January last from the Pipravakoé stiipa, a 
few miles from the birthplace of Buddha, was 
declared by the late lamented Prof. Buehler, in 
the last number of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, to be *’the first S’akya document found, 
and it converts the S’akyas of tradition into an 
indisputably historical sub- Himalayan race.” 
The name sukiti, however, and some defective 
letters, somewhat puzzled Prof. Buehler in his 
preliminary notice, as he had only a rough eye- 
copy of the inscription to work upon. Now, 
however, a sharp cast and photograph of these 
inscriptions have been taken by the Siamese 
Bhikshu Jinavaravansa, who sent them to the 
most learned Pali scholar of Ceylon, Subhiiti 
Thero. This authority is decidedly of opinion 
that sukiti is not a proper name, as was con- 
sidered by Prof. Buehler; but it is the adjective 
‘‘renowned,” and it qualifies S’akya. So that 
the inscription reads, ‘‘ This bone relic-holder 
of the divine Buddha is of the renowned S‘akya 
brothers,” &c. The full account of this and the 
other important recent finds in the neighbour- 


hood of Kapilavastu, which is being prepared | 








for publication by Mr. Vincent Smith and Dr. 

Hoey, is awaited with the liveliest interest by 

all Indianists and students of Buddhist history. 
L. A. WADDELL. 








MR. OMAN’S ‘ART OF WAR.’ 

WILt you kindly allow me to repudiate as 
soon as possible in your columns the novel 
heresy which has made its appearance in Mr. 
Oman’s ‘Art of War,’ and for which, to my 
great surprise, I seem to be vouched as his 
authority? On p. 360 he speaks of ‘the 
knights of ‘the old enfeoffment,’ as William’s 
arrangement was entitled,” giving a reference 
to my ‘Feudal England.’ On the same page 
we read of the landholder’s *‘ servitiwm debitum, 
according to the assessment of the vetus feoffa- 
mentum of the Conqueror”; and further learn 
that Henry IT. 

‘*demanded a statement as to the number of knights 
whom each tenant-in-chief owned as sub-tenants, 
how many were under the ‘old enfeoffment’ of 
William I., and how many of more recent establish- 
ment,” 

We also read that 

‘“‘the importance of King Henry’s inquest of 
1166 was twofold. It not only gave him the 
information that he required as to the proper main- 
tenance of the debitum servitium, due under the 
‘old enfeoffment’ of the Conqueror, but showed him 
how many more knights had been planted out [sic} 
since that assessment,” —P, 363. 

Again, on p. 364 we read of ‘‘ the ‘old enfeoff- 
ment’ of the eleventh century,” and the phrase 
(which Mr. Oman quite properly places within 
quotation marks) occurs in at least three other 
passages. 

Now, as every expert knows (for this is no 
matter of controversy), the ‘‘ old enfeoffment ” 
(vetus feoffamentum) is a specialized phrase, 
referring not to William I. or to ‘‘ the eleventh 
century,” but to the death of Henry I. (1135), 
which, as observed by Dr. Stubbs and by myself 
(‘Feudal England,’ pp. 237-9), was the recog- 
nized point of division between the ‘‘ old ” and 
the ‘‘ new” feoffments. The point, I may add, 
though always important, is even more so now 
that, in a recent monograph, an American 
student, Mr. Fosdick Baldwin, has drawn our 
attention to the singular persistence of the ‘‘ old 
enfeoffment.” 

Yet even the above extraordinary error is less 
surprising than the misconception that the ‘‘ old 
enfeoffment ” refers to the original distribution 
of the land among the tenants-in-chief. For it 
refers, on the contrary, to the subinfeudations 
subsequently effected on their fiefs. 

The result is that Mr. Oman’s account of the 
origins here of knight-service is not only gravely 
erroneous, but curiously topsy-turvy. This is 
scarcely wonderful when we find on p. 365 that 
he is hopelessly confused about knights and 
serjeants, not having grasped the elementary 
distinction between tenure by serjeanty and 
tenure by knight-service. 

One has, I think, a right to protest when 
one finds an author fathering his heresies on 
one’s own book, while ignoring or rejecting in 
other places the evidence it actually contains. 
I may also be allowed, I hope—as Mr. G. T. 
Clark is deceased, and as I have made early castles 
a special study—to point out that Mr. Oman, 
while acknowledging in his book and in your 
columns his indebtedness to Mr. Clark’s “‘ ad- 
mirable account of the topographical details of 
English castles,” describes the old English burhs 
as ‘‘stake and foss in concentric rings enclosing 
water-girt mounds” (p. 111). Mr. Clark, who 
did more than any one for our knowledge of 
these burhs, was careful to explain, both in his 
plans (‘Medieval Military Architecture,’ i. 24, 
25) and in his text, that the wards of the 
typical burh were not concentric, but an ap- 
pendage of horseshoe or crescent form, the 
mound being ‘‘ placed on one side of an ap- 
pended area.” He assigned the introduction 
of ‘‘ concentric lines of defence” to the close of 
the reign of Henry III. J. H. Rovunp. 
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Literary Giossip. 


Tue draft forms of agreement put 
forward by the Council of the Publishers’ 
Association are not likely to meet with the 
approbation of authors; and it is difficult to 
suppose that their publication is other than 
a mistake. One would almost think that 
they were a caricature by an embittered 
author of the demands of the typical pub- 
lisher. The proposed royalty agreement 
hands over to the publisher all rights of 
production in the United States and the Con- 
tinent, and deprives the author of hisdramatic 
rights. He must not abridge his book, 
but the publisher may; and he is forbidden 
to revise it or alter it in any way, except at 
the bidding of the publisher. The royalty 
is to be paid on thirteen as twelve, or 
twenty-five as twenty-four, at the discretion 
of the publisher! No author, we fancy, 
possessed of common sense, would consent 
to such a bargain if he could help it. Then 
the agreement for sharing profits contains a 
elause that is quite inadmissible :— 

‘*The publisher shall account at the cus- 

tomary trade terms for all copies sold, but, in 
cases where copies have been sold for export, or 
at rates below the customary trade terms, as 
remainders or otherwise, such copies shall be 
accounted for at the price realized.” 
That is to say, the publisher is to have the 
power of disposing, for any sum he may 
choose to name, of the joint property of 
himself and his temporary partner. The 
proposed agreement for publishing on com- 
mission is not so objectionable, but it, too, is 
unjust to the author, for it hands over to 
the publisher the entire management of the 
sale of the book, although the author pays 
for it. 


No wonder Sir Walter Besant in the 
Author is jubilant. If the Association wished 
to convince men of letters generally that 
there is foundation for the hard things Sir 
Walter has said against the trade, it would 
have been difficult to choose a more effectual 
method than the production of these agree- 
ments, which are supposed to be approved 
by the confederated publishers. 


Messrs. Loneman will publish in the 
autumn Mr. Samuel Butler’s prose trans- 
lation of the Iliad. Mr. Butler is also 
engaged on an edition of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets, in which he makes some alteration 
in the order of their arrangement, and also 
endeavours to establish that they were 
written between 1585 and the autumn of 
1588. 


Owine to an unavoidable delay on the 
part of the printers, the publication of Mr. 
Paget Toynbee’s ‘Dante Dictionary’ has 
been postponed until the early autumn. 


Tue forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain articles on 
‘The Campaign of the Metaurus,’ by Mr. 
Bernard W. Henderson; on ‘ The Protector 
Somerset and Scotland,’ by Mr. A. F. 
Pollard; and on ‘The Lost and the New 
Letters of Napoleon,’ by Mr. J. B. Rye. 
Among shorter contributions are Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson’s essay on ‘ The Great Commenda- 
tion to King Edgar’ and Mr. C. H. Firth’s 
on ‘Thurloe and the Post Office’; while 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan prints a previously 
oy narrative of the Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1381. 





Certain of the philosophical and scientific 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, translated 
into English by the Rev. Augustus Clissold, 
Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, Mr. C. E. Strutt, 
and others, were published about half a 
century ago, but have been for many years 
past “out of print and scarce.” In re- 
sponse to applications from England and 
America, the Swedenborg Society, at its 
recent annual meeting, instructed its Com- 
mittee to arrange for the publication of a 
new edition, the hope being at the same 
time expressed that in due time it would 
include all the author's non - theological 
writings, whether printed by him or still 
existing only in MS. 

A yew novel, entitled ‘Life’s Fitful 
Fever,’ by Miss Eleanor Holmes, author of 
‘The Price of a Pearl,’ ‘A Painter’s 
Romance,’ &c., will be published very 
shortly by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed for a fortnight from Monday. 

THE endowment fund for the new uni- 
versity in Birmingham now approaches 
100,000/., which has been promised in 
advance of the public appeal. It is desired 
to raise a quarter of a million. Sir Josiah 
Mason’s gift for the foundation of the 
Science College amounted to 200,000/. 


Tue Martiniere and Doveton Colleges at 
Calcutta have now agreed, after some hesi- 
tation, to appoint representatives to discuss 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s scheme for their 
amalgamation. 


One of the three French books of short 
stories which we notice this week contains 
the standing misspelling of the name of 
General de Galliffet, and we also notice in 
a leading English review for July the same 
misspelling in an article by a French lady. 
A more amusing, though we fear, to the 
writer, a more painful misprint, is in an- 
other article this month, ‘‘ Patriotic Theo- 
logy’ for Patristie Theology. 


A Concrts International 4d’ Histoire 
Diplomatique is to meet this year at the 
Hague from September Ist to 4th. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Reports on Training Colleges, Scot- 
land, 1897 (6d.); Scotch Education Reports 
for the Southern, Western, and Northern 
Divisions (3d. each); a Return of Endowed 
Charities in the Parish of Pontefract (8d.) ; 
Report of the Proceedings of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales under 
the Endowed Schools Acts, for 1897 (2d.); 
Education, England and Wales, Report for 
the North-Western Division (2d.); and also 
two papers which are named under ‘ Fine- 


Art Gossip.’ 








SCIENCE 


—_—e— 


The Study of Man. By Alfred C. Haddon. 
(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 


Pror. Happon states that the object he has 
proposed to himself is that of interesting the 
amateur and “ that delightfully vague person 
the intelligent reader,” and inducing them 
to become workers. His intention has been 
to furnish, not a treatise on anthropology, 
but “a collection of samples of the way in 
which parts of the subject are studied.” 

As might be expected from this defini- 





tion of his purpose, the parts selected are 
in the main, those which have especially 
attracted the author himself, and jp 
which he has made some of his most in. | 
teresting researches. The opening chapter 
relates to measurements and their import. 
ance in anthropology. A practical descrip. 
tion of the working of the Bertillon system 
as Prof. Haddon saw it in operation, js 
given; the curious observations of Dr. Venn 
on university students are described; and 
Mr. F. Galton’s observations on the import- 
ance of the measurement of eyesight are en: 
forced. Theauthor’s interest in this branch of 
the subject is so keen that he reverts to it in 
the closing chapter, where he gives some 
practical suggestions for carrying out ethno. 
graphicalinvestigationsin the Britishislands, 
which, it is to be hoped, may have the effect 
he desires in inducing his readers to assist 
in that useful work. 

On the subject of hair and colour of eyes, 
Prof. Haddon describes and recommends 
the method adopted by Dr. Beddoe for re- 
cording observations on large assemblies of 
people, who were unconscious that they were 
being observed. Few amateurs, however, are 
likely to obtain that perfect co-operation 
of eye and hand which the honoured doyen 
of English anthropologists possesses in so 
high a degree, and the faculty of rapidly 
and accurately distinguishing colours is 
itself a rare endowment. 

Craniology does not seem to occupy 
the almost exclusive position it once held, 
many other branches of anthropology having 
emerged ; but the author does it fair justice, 
and gives an excellent and informing résumé 
of its principal results. He attaches much 
importance to observations of the nose, both 
on the living face and in the skeleton. In 
the former he follows Topinard ; in the latter 
he points out the usefulness of the pyriform 
aperture as an index of race. Among many 
peoples there are two distinct types more 
readily identified by the breadth of the nose 
than by any other feature, the narrow nostrils 
marking a fine type, and the broad ones 4 
coarse type. 

Prof. Haddon next reprints his article in 
Science Progress on the ethnography of the 
Dordogne district, and follows that by 
the ingenious paper on the evolution of 
the cart, which was listened to with 
much interest at Toronto last year. The 
primitive form he finds in two poles without 
wheels, harnessed to a horse, and dragging 
behind him, joined together by a con 
trivance forming the body of the cart; the 
next step, the lashing of a wicker basket on 
to the shafts. Such wheelless carts were 
and are still suitable to very hilly countries. 
One step in the evolution of the wheel was 
probably a roller formed of the trunk of 4 
tree. If the centre be hollowed out for 
lightness and to avoid friction, we get very 
near the idea of a wheel and axle. The first 
wheels would be solid blocks, inside of the 
shaft, and from them would slowly deve- 
lope the external spoke wheel. On the other 
hand, as chariots with spoke wheels occur 
in very early Egyptian sculptures, it is ba 
to say whether all these stages of evolution 
have been passed through. In the Irish 
jaunting car Prof. Haddon is able t 
furnish evidence of several stages within 
the last hundred and thirty years — 
unusual piece of good fortune, for ™ 
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eneral it is more difficult to trace what 
was done in the century which saw the birth 
of living men than in almost any previous 
century of man’s history. 
As the volume forms part of the ‘‘ Pro- 
sive Science Series,” the author rightly 
devotes a great deal of attention to the 
subject of toys and games, which are only 
just now beginning to be studied as they 
deserve. We are learning from Mrs. 


Gomme, Mr. Newell, and others how full | 


of suggestion these are. The superior 

ple who look upon folk-lore as a trivial 
pursuit are being more and more put to 
shame. Even among folk-lorists themselves 
there may have been some who considered 
that to study the thoughts and fancies of 
the grown-up was enough, and that to 
investigate the ideas underlying the games 
of children was a condescension unworthy 
of their dignity. If so, they are in a fair 
way of becoming disillusioned. Children are 
the most conservative of creatures. They 
mimicin a game what theireldersdo; and that 
game descends from generation to genera- 
tion long after the elders have given up the 
custom on which it was founded. The elders 
areconservative also; they rarely give up a 
custom without retaining some rudimentary 
trace of it, the significance of which they 
soon forget, but which they continue to 
observe from mere force of habit. The 
children never give up the custom at all. 
Once dramatized in the way that children 
love, the drama is played with little or no 
alteration for centuries. Thus the child in 
his games continues to represent the customs 
of his savage or semi-civilized ancestors long 
after the veneer of civilization has been 
assumed by his elders. How long this 
is going to last may be questioned. 
We saw the other day the familiar 
diagram for a well-known game chalked 
ona pavement at Westminster, with ‘ Klon- 
dyke” in the central compartment at 
the top. If our street children are getting 
so “up to date” as this, there may be 
reason to fear for the preservation of the 
old types of game. However this may be, 
it is safe to urge that we should record and 
study children’s games while we have the 
chance. Marriage by capture is dramatized 
in a great number of forms. Funeral 
ceremonies are pathetically rendered. The 
romance of the Spanish marriage — a 
marriage by purchase—is performed with 
great glee. Prof. Haddon has succeeded 
in getting some excellent photographs of 
these singing games, and has recorded a 
number of versions of the songs. Amon 
toys, he discusses the object called the 
“bull-roarer,” which—notwithstanding the 
mystery attaching to it in the ceremonies of 
savage peoples—is at this day made by 
boys in Balham. Prof. Haddon looks upon 
this as a degeneration. The instrument was 
used by certain peoples very low in the 
scale of humanity as the warning by which 
Women were cautioned, on pain of death, 
not to approach the place where the cere- 
monies of the initiation of boys into man- 
hood were being performed. 

Prof. Haddon wields a pleasant pen, and 
knows how to make a subject attractive. 
Some day, perhaps, he may give us a sys- 
tematic treatise on anthropology. In the 
meanwhile we welcome Lusos somewhat 
detached chapters as calculated to fulfil 








the author’s object and spread among his 
readers an attachment to the science he 
loves. The volume is timely and useful. 
As the author has started on a_ second 
expedition in the district where he won 
his early renown as an anthropological 
observer, it would be ungracious to point 
out slight misprints occurring here and 
there, which would no doubt have been 
avoided if he had himself examined the 
proofs. While waiting for the results of his 
present researches, we are glad to have 
the fruits of some of his past studies so 
agreeably gathered together as they are in 
this volume. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Accorpine to Herr Thraen’s ephemeris (Asé. 
Nach. No. 3501), Wolf's periodical comet 
(f, 1898), which was detected at this return by 
Mr. Hussey at the Lick Observatory on the 
16th ult., and passed its perihelion on the 4th 
inst., is now in the western part of the con- 
stellation Taurus, and moving slowly in a nearly 
easterly direction. On the 18th and 19th inst. 
it will be situated very near the planet Mars. 
It continues to approach the earth, and its 
brightness is slowly increasing, being now more 
than twice as great as at the time of discovery. 

Perrine’s comet (e, 1898), according to Herr 
Berberich’s ephemeris, is passing in a south- 
easterly direction through the constellation 
Auriga. Its distances from the sun and earth 
are both diminishing, and the theoretical 
brightness next week will be six times as great 
as at the time of discovery. 

We have received the fifth number of the 
twenty-seventh volume of the Memorie della 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing 
a note by Prof. Tacchini on the distribution in 
latitude of the solar protuberances and faculze 
observed at Rome during the first quarter of 
1898, and a continuation of the spectroscopical 
images of the sun’s limb to the end of May, 
1897. 

The first publication of work done with the 
40-inch Yerkes telescope consists of that of a 
very fine series of measures of the satellite of 
Neptune by Prof. Barnard, the results of which 
appear in No. 436 of the Astronomical Journal. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 22.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. Hugh Davies was elected 
a Fellow; and Prof. Hermann Credner, of Leipzig, 
a Foreign Member.—The following communications 
were read: ‘ Post-Glacial Beds exposed in the 
Cutting of the New Bruges Canal’ and ‘ High-Level 
Marine Drift at Colwyn Bay,’ by Mr. T. M. Reade,— 
‘Observations on the Geology of Franz Josef Land,’ 
by Dr. Reginald Keettlitz,—‘ Notes on Rocks and 
Fossils from Franz Josef Land brought home by 
Dr. Keettlitz in 1897,’ by Messrs. E. T. Newton and 
J. J. H. Teall,—and ‘On the Corallian Rocks of 
Upware,’ by Mr. C. B. Wedd. 


SocIETY OF ARTS.—June 29.—Annual Meeting.— 
Sir O. T. Burne in the chair.—The Report of the 
Council was adopted.—The following were elected 
as Council and officers: President, the Prince of 
Wales ; Vice-Presidents, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, the Duke of York, Sir F. Abel, the Duke 
of Abercorn, Capt. W. de W. Abney, the Attorney- 
General, Lord Belhaven and Stenton, Sir G. 
Birdwood, Sir E. Birkbeck, Sir F. Bramwell, Major- 
General Sir O. T. Burne, R. Brudenell Carter, Vis- 
count Cross, Right Hon. G. N. Curzon, Major-General 
Sir J. F. D. Donnelly, Sir J. Evans, Sir C. W. Fre- 
mantle, Sir D. Galton, Sir C. M. Kennedy, Sir V. 
Lister, Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen, Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, and Sir T. Sutherland; Ordinary 
Members of Council, Sir 8. C. Bayley, M. Carteighe, 
Sir G. Hayter Chubb, L. F. Day, J. G. Gordon, Earl 
Grey, H. G. Harris, J. 8. Neville, Sir W. S. Prideaux, 
W. L. Thomaa, Prof. J. M. Thomson, and Sir J. 
Wolfe-Barry ; Treasurers, B. F. Cobb and Sir O. 
Roberts ; Secretary, Sir H. T. Wood. 








HELLENIC.—/une 30.—Annual Meeting.— Prof. 
Jebb, President, in the chair—The Hon. Secretary 





| (Mr. George Macmillan) read the Report of the 


Council, which showed the progress of the Society 
to be satisfactory. The Journal had been published 
as usual, and the meetings had been well attended. 
Dr. Leaf had retired from the editorship of the 
Journal, and Mr. F. G. Kenyon had been appointed 
in his place. Mr. G. F. Hill had been added to the 
Editorial Committee, and was to undertake the 
heaviest part of the work. Mr. A. H. Smith was to 
retire from the Committee after the publication of 
the next volume of the Journal. In consideration 
of their great services, Mr. Smith, Dr. Leaf, and 
Prof. Percy Gardner had been elected Life Members 
honoris causd. The development of the library had 
been particularly satisfactory, many valuable works 
having been added, while there had been a marked 
increase in the number of readers and borrowers of 
books. The Council had voted 75/. for the purchase 
and binding of books, and it was hoped that this 
grant would be annually renewed. The collection 
of photographs and lantern-slides had been ex- 
tended, and the Council were considering a 
scheme for yet further extension. Reference was 
made to the continued activity of the British 
School at Athens, and especially to the recent 
excavations in the island of Melos. A grant of 
257. had been made to Mr. W. 8. Paton for ex- 
ploration in Asia Minor, The finances of the Society 
were on the whole satisfactory. Thirty-one members 
had been elected in the year, while thirty- 
eight had been lost by death or resignation. 
Members were urged to do their best to bring in 
recruits.—The adoption of the Report was moved by 
Sir John Evans, seconded by Rev. B. Jackson, and 
carried unanimously. —The former President and 
Vice-Presidents were re-elected, Mr. Arthur Evans 
being added to the latter—Mr. G. E. Marindin, 
Prof. A. B. Cook, and Mr. R. Carr Bosanquet were 
elected to vacancies on the Council.—M. Salomon 
Reinach communicated a new theory concerning the 
date, denomination, and restoration of the Melian 
Aphrodite. A document published in 1892 proved 
that the famous statue was discovered together with 
a dedicatory inscription bearing the name of Theo- 
doridas, son of Daistratos. The same Theodoridas 
appeared to have dedicated the colossal statue of 
Poseidon discovered in Melos in 1877, and nowin 
Athens. Epigraphical evidence showed that Theo- 
doridas lived about 370 B.c, M. Reinach also argued 
from a passage in Philochoros (300 BC), who men- 
tions two colossal statues of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite in the island of Telos. His conclusions were 
as follows: (1) The so-called Melian Aphrodite was 
an Amphitrite. (2) The statue now in the Louvre was 
coupled with the Poseidon now at Athens in a 
sanctuary erected by Theodoridas about 370 B.c. 
(3) The Aphrodite must be restored after the model 
of the Poseidon, with a sceptre or trident in the left 
hand raised, and gracping at the faliing drapery with 
her right hand. (4) The hand holding an apple, in 
the Louvre, and the inscription bearing the name of 
Agesandros, now lost, had nothing to do with the 
statue, in spite of Dr. Furtwiingler’s contention to 
the contrary. (5) The Amphitrite and Poseidon— 
works of the same atelier, but probably not of the 
same chisel—both belonged to the Attic School 
immediately following the epoch of Phidias. — 
On the invitation of the President, who thanked 
M. Reinach for his eloquent and persuasive 
address, the speaker promised to write a paper on 
the subject for the Journal of Hellenie Studies.— 
i Fenrose gave some account of a recent visit to 
Athens. 








FINE ARTS 


_—— 


English Illustration : ‘‘ The Sixties,” 1857-70. 
By Gleeson White. Illustrated. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 

‘Enouisu Ittustration’ and other books of 

the kind owe their being to the facilities 

offered by modern processes of cheaply 
reproducing woodcuts from clichés or in 
some similar way. The volume before 
us is neither the best nor the worst of 
its class. It is crowded with impressions 
from blocks designed by Madox Brown, 

Rossetti, Millais, and F. Walker, Mr. Sandys, 

Mr. A. Hughes, and many a less able, 

though ambitious artist; but, although it 

professes to illustrate English illustration, 
it is to be hoped that not a single copy of it 
will go out of the realm, so unworthy of the 
artists are most of the examples. In plates 
such as H. B. Houghton’s ‘ Reading the 
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Chronicles’ there are redeeming elements, 
and the letterpress Mr. White has furnished, 
despite its confusing and confused nature, 
and its lack of compactness and simplicity, 
frequently evinces judgment and good taste, 
as, for example, in what is said of Millais 
on p. 22, of Mr. Hughes throughout, and of 
Mr. Sandys where his work is under dis- 
cussion. Besides, although Mr. White is 
in most of his judgments possessed by 
the spirit of ‘‘ modernity,” terribly in- 
dustrious in his way, and hasty rather 
than sound or large of view, he has sym- 
pathies with many fresh things, and habit, 
if not study, has given him a certain 
command of the critical phrases which he 
uses with at least the appearance of 
force. 

Mr. White speaks of his book with a good 
deal of modesty. If it is sincere, no further 
proof can be needed that ‘ English Illustra- 
tion’ was not called for at all than the 
author’s apology for its existence. ‘It is 
at most,” he says, ‘‘a roughly annotated, 
tentative catalogue like those issued for art 
critics on press-days, with the superscription 
‘under revision’— an equivalent to the 
legal reservation ‘without prejudice.’”’ 
After saying this Mr. White candidly 
renounces hope that he will escape cen- 
sure, or that his reviewer will overlook 
errors which beset a compilation of this 
kind, or “‘some patently obvious facts which 
are as familiar to him as to any candid 
critic who is sure to discover their absence,” 
for he adds: “ But the time required 
for rewriting a book of this class, after it 
has grown into shape, would be enough to 
appal a person who had no other duties to 
perform, and absolutely prohibitive to one 
not so happily placed.” 

The reasons for the publication of the 
work are, if we understand a somewhat con- 
fused statement of Mr. White’s in his 
preface, (1) that nearly all artists’ drawings 
made in ‘the sixties” for the wood 
engravers were wholly ruined by them; 
(2) that wood engraving of the first order 
is hardly likely to die out, a truism which 
might have been enforced by reference to 
the woodcuts which every year add lustre 
to the Salon, if not to the Royal Academy ; 
(3) that ‘‘ the personal equation” of the 
designer finally controls and shapes ‘the 
project to mastery, and the whole charm of 
the sixties is the individual charm of each 
artist.” But the best of the work, our 
author adds, which has never ceased to 
delight fellow-workers, will no doubt main- 
tain its interest inccmmon with good design 
of all schools and periods. Therefore, we 
are told, this book is a rough attempt 
at a catalogue of some of the finest 
works of the ablest illustrators. But 
then why, at least, did its compiler 
not do justice to the artists for whose 
credit he is zealous, and supply what 
would be worth a thousand pages of his 
own ‘‘personal equation ”?—that is, brighter 
and clearer reproductions of fine designs for 
cuts than such as figure here as copies of 
Mr. Sandys’s magnificent ‘Cleopatra dis- 
solving the Jewel’ ; of Millais’s cut to ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ in Once a Week, and his ‘Sister 
Anne’s Probation,’ which does, indeed, suffer 
greatly; and Mr. Sandys’s ‘Three Statues 
of Egina,’ which is so reproduced as to 
retain nothing more than the outline of its 





design, and is much more unfortunate than 
the strongly Rossetti-ish ‘Rosamund, Queen 
of the Lombards,’ one of the artist’s best 
pieces, firmly and elaborately drawn, and 
so carefully modelled and finished as to be 
a typical woodcut of a severe sort. How 
different is the specimen before us from 
what might (especially as the paper has a 
white reverse) be expected in a book pro- 
fessing to show what art and artists in wood 
we possessed during what Mr. White calls 
the ‘‘golden age” of the sixties! What 
can do less justice to Mr. Sandys than 
the reproduction of his ‘ Harold Harfagr’ 
from a block which was borrowed of Once 
a Week? It is a long way from being the 
designer’s masterpiece, but this version 
leaves much to be desired. Mr. Sandys, 
we may add, is a good draughtsman for 
reprinting, and his designs possess a vein 
of picturesque melodrama which serves 
his turn as an illustrator of popular 
romances. So much the unkinder was it 
of Mr. White to reproduce Mr. Sandys’s 
work in the blurred and, as engravers 
say, rotten manner of ‘Sleep,’ from 
Good Words of 1883. We remember 
the original cut published in Good Words 
of F. Walker's ‘Out among the Wild 
Flowers,’ a charming design. Mr. Simeon 
Solomon’s ‘ Veiled Bride,’ which was cut 
for the same magazine, here again 
faces p. 46, and is an unfortunate affair. 
Mr. Pettie’s ‘Monks and Heathen,’ 1863, 
reminded us of Sir John Gilbert; it does 
not do so here, but it is much less a 
mystery than ‘Sleep,’ which follows it now. 
Poor J. D. Watson would suffer untold 
pangs if he saw his ‘Too Late’ in its present 
condition. The extravagant and loose style 
of A. B. Houghton suffers precisely the 
one diminution which is not desirable when in 
one of his best designs—drawn, too, with more 
knowledge and self-respect than was usual 
with a much overpraised artist—the ‘John 
Baptist,’ from the Sunday Magazine, the 
figure of the hapless Herod is maltreated 
as itis here. Mr. J. W. North threw away 
his studies of the stormy sea if the cut 
to ‘Anita’s Prayer’ given here repre- 
sents their outcome on wood. Beautiful and 
graceful as a Stothard was the first version 
of Mr. A. Hughes’s ‘ Barbara’s Pet Lamb,’ 
published in Good Words for the Young, 
1871; not so is Mr. White’s version of it. 
Rossetti’s ‘Maids of Elfen Meer,’ the first 
design of his making to serve the ends of 
the masterful xylographer of 1855, is given 
here, and, compared with the above, not 
unfairly. The original cutting cost Rossetti 
uncounted, but not untold pangs. Finally, 
we wonder what Sir John Gilbert, that 
modern arch-illustrator, would think of his 
‘Hohenlinden.’ Surely the republication, 
in the condition we deplore, of cuts so fine 
as Mr. White rightly declares his ori- 
ginals to be is a curious way of doing 
justice to and maintaining the reputation 
of good artists. In the name of more than 
one of the survivors of the company to whom 
this book owes so much, we protest against 
this sort of thing. 

For art’s sake, too, it is to be lamented 
that the facilities for cheap reproduction of 
cuts have tempted Mr. White to use im- 
pressions which he, not less than ourselves, 
must be sure give little of that ‘‘ personal 
equation’’ of the artists which he praises 





so much. It is not a question of “ process 
versus painter,” printer versus draughts. 
man, or woodcutter versus artist. The 
designs here selected to show what was the 
art of ‘the sixties” had already, before 
their first publication, run the gauntlet 
between the woodcutter and printer; it was 
reserved for our time to hand some of them 
over to the “ process man”; then comes Mr, 
White, full of zeal for the art of a genera. 
tion since—an epoch, too, of which he 
rightly says that from it sprang all of 
what we now call illustrative art in wood— 
and puts the matter with unusual simpli- 
city and directness. Mr. White has been 
describing the character and contents of 
the famous ‘‘ Poems, by Alfred Tennyson” 
(Moxon, 1857), and he says :— 


‘*In the books about Rossetti and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and their name is Legion, this 
volume has rarely escaped more or less notice, 
so that one hesitates to add to the mass already 
bestowed. The whole modern school of decora- 
tive illustration regard it rightly enough as the 
genesis of the modern movement ; but all the 
same it is only the accidental presence of D. G. 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais, which 
entitles it to this position. It satisfies no 
decorative ideal as a piece of book-making. 
Except for these few drawings it differs in no 
respect from the average ‘quarto poets’ before 
and after. The same ‘toned’ paper, the same 
vignetted pictures appear; the proportion of 
the type-page is merely that in ordinary use; 
the size and shape of the illustrations were left 
apparently to pure chance. Therefore, in place 
of talking of the volume with bated breath asa 
masterpiece, it would be wiser to regard it as 
one of the excellent publications of the period, 
that by the fortuitous inclusion of a few draw- 
ings, quite out of touch with the rest, has 
acquired a reputation which, considered as 
complete book, it did not deserve. The draw- 
ings by Rossetti, even as we see them...... 
must needs be valued as masterpieces, if only 
for the imagination and thought compressed 
into their limited space, and for their exquisite 
manipulation of details......One artist to-day, or 
at most two, alone show any real effort to rival 
these designs on their own ground. The rest 
appear to believe that a coarse line and eccentric 
composition provide all that is required, given 
sufficient ignorance of academic draughtsmat- 
ship.” 

Ignorance of fine draughtsmanship is, 
in fact, to use Mr. White’s phrase, “all 
that is required” in modern _ illustrative 
art; and art of a poetic and intellectual 
strain, it is manifest from the pages be- 
fore us, was as rare in the sixties as it 
is now. To such a pass had it arrived 
that the present writer knew a trio of 
famous artists, not simple illustrators of 
books, into whose hands fell a copy of the 
late Mr. G. Scharf’s illustrated edition of 
Keats. In scorn of the laborious plati- 
tudes of the illustrator, whose forte was 
not design in any of its phases, 
the three amused themselves during & 
whole evening in neatly blacking-out with 
indian ink every one of Scharf’s cuts, till 
the volume resembled a newspaper which 
Russian censors had covered with big blots 
of printers’ ink. Millais was one of the 
three, and what he was as an illustrator 
Mr. White rightly describes in saying that 
from the 1857 ‘Tennyson’ to his latest cut 
he added masterpiece to masterpiece, and 
‘* were his triumphant career as a painter com- 
pletely ignored, he might yet be ranked as & 
great master on the strength of these alone. 
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“Mr. White is only verbally right in 
saying that, according to a rough list pub- 
lished by Mr. W. Sharp in a hurry, 
Rossetti’s book-illustrations amounted just 
to ten. ‘This is manifestly wrong, even 
if published book-illustrations are intended; 
put, as an illustrator of books, Rossetti, like 
Millais and all the Pre-Raphaelites, had, 
long before 1857, made scores of de- 
signs suitable for publication, but never 
published. It was the fame of these which 
sent Moxon to the three Brethren whose 
success Mr. White justly commemorates. 
In fact, as to Millais and Rossetti, publica- 
tion was a mere accident, due for the time 
to the perspicacity and enterprise of Moxon. 
We are glad to hear from Mr. White that 
“Cruikshank is still considered a great 
master by many people”; not that we had 
any doubt about it, but it is comforting to 
know that so modern a critic as the writer 
before us admits the possibility of anybody 
admiring the exploded designer and etcher, 
and that, inferior as Cruikshank and Leech 
are here said to be, their merits are merci- 
fully accepted as ‘‘ by no means despicable.” 
Mr. White errs in suggesting the pro- 
bability that the original departure of the 
Pre-Raphaelites was due to Alfred Rethel, 
in whose ‘ Death the Avenger’ and ‘ Death 
the Friend’ the seven much delighted. 
The notion is not quite so wildly wrong 
as that Herr Menzel was their moving 
cause, for Menzel was totally unknown to 
them. As to Rethel the case is similar; 
his noble designs were first made known 
to the English art world of the higher plane 
by an article written in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine of 1856 by Mr. Vernon 
Iushington. This periodical found fit 
audience, though few. It was not till 1859, 
and in the first number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, that a well-known writer dilated 
upon these prints of Rethel’s, and made 
them generally known in England, taking, 
however, quite a different standpoint from 
his forerunner’s. If Mr. White had ascer- 
tained the chronology of that phase of Pre- 
Raphaelite design of which he says so 
many handsome things, he would have 
learnt that, as we said above, all the 
artistic Brethren had long before 1857 
made scores of designs, to which publi- 
cation was a mere accident, and which, 
above all, had no more to do with Menzel 
or Rethel than with the Man in the Moon. 
When Mr. White asserts that Madox 
Brown was ‘‘a Pre-Raphaelite long before 
the Pre-Raphaelites ” he affords but another 
proof of how he imperfectly understands 
what has been told him. 





_ Royal Academy Pictures, 1898 (Cassell & Co.), 
is the Academy supplement of the Magazine of 
Art. It is full of excellent well-sized cuts of 
works now in Burlington House. They are, of 
course, very unequal in value; and it would 
have been easy for us to dispense with re- 
minders of a good many of the worst of them. 
It is no paradox, however, to say that many 
Pictures suffer from being painted. For ex- 
ample, take Mr. L. Koe’s ‘ Sappho,’ which in the 
print developes quite unexpectedly into some- 
thing better than a good thing. 





FRENCH PICTURES AT GUILDHALL. 
Tats is beyond question the most important 
and instructive exhibition in London. Several 


artists of our time are here, and a number of 
works hardly less excellent ; only a few are 
radically bad. There are besides a number of 
gems by such famous masters as Watteau, 
Greuze, Fragonard, T. Rousseau, Corot, Troyon, 
and Jules Dupré. Altogether more than a 
hundred capital pictures, out of a hundred and 
fifty in all, are to be studied gratuitously every 
day, Sundays included, until August 31st next. 

The collection is especially rich in first-rate 
Gérémes, several of which have never been seen 
in England till now. Of these the most pathetic 
is The Execution of Marshal Ney (No. 3), 
which depicts the incident with startling force 
as it actually occurred in a narrow by-way open- 
ing to the Observatoire, on a foggy morning 
in December. M. Géréme has succeeded in 
impressing us with the actuality of the scene. 
The public are greatly indebted to Mr. Temple 
for obtaining the loan from New York of the 
celebrated picture which some assert to be M. 
Gérédme’s greatest production, Cleopatra before 
Cesar (5), which, when it was at the Aca- 
demy just thirty years ago, Browning made 
the subject of one of the mest vivid, subtle, 
and searching descriptions in ‘Fifine at the 
Fair.’ Really, Cleopatra was never before or 
since put so perfectly before us as in this won- 
derfully drawn and modelled nudity, so artfully 
bejewelled that her charms lose nothing from 
the extraneousness of her ornaments. It was 
a subtle stroke of the artist to add to the 
queen-like, statuesque, and dignified beauty of 


Cleopatra 
— one thievish glance 
From back of oblong eye, 


which so delighted Browning (it was a touch 
after his own heart) that he borrowed it for 
his poem. Unfortunately, the figure of Csesar 
looking up from his desk is commonplace, if not 
dull. Prayer in the Desert (36) is one of the 
best fruits of M. Géréme’s Eastern experiences, 
while the Cardinal in Grey (38), better known 
as ‘L’Eminence Grise’ (another loan from 
America, the property of Mrs. S. D. Warren, 
of Boston), took Paris by storm at the Salon in 
1876, when we described and criticized it fully. 
In No. 123, a brilliant interior of a Bain Maure, 
the effect of full daylight upon the back of a 
naked girl seated on a bench near the bath and 
upon the resplendently coloured wall covered 
with Moorish tiles behind her is depicted in a 
manner characteristic of M. Géréme, including, 
no doubt, a little superfluous hardness. It was 
painted and exhibited in London during the 
Commune. Much more recently A Lion pur- 
suing Antelopes (140) over the desert was at the 
Salon, and was much praised in these columns. 
French military art is well represented in M. 
Detaille’s A Reconnaissance (24), a winter scene 
in the street at Champigny during the invasion 
of 1870. This remarkable picture deserves 
especial attention, owing to the variety of 
expressions in the Frenchmen, the figure of a 
slain Prussian lancer, and the way in which the 
main body of the pursuers are seen coming up 
the street ; while an excellent point is made of 
two inquisitive boys, who, sidling close to the 
wall as they do so, keep pace with their ad- 
vancing countrymen. It is one of M. Detaille’s 
very best pictures, and we are very glad to see 
it again. 

As the Friedland, 1807 (33), of Meissonier, 
was seen at Messrs. Tooth’s about eight years 
since, we need add nothing to the praise which 
welcomed its appearance in London. Painted 
in extremely light keys of colour and tone, this 
great work reminds us of water-colour art. The 
same master is represented by A Noble Venetian 
(126), Causerie (132), and A Gentleman of the 
Time of Louis XIII. (134). 

M. Henner’s La Source (13)—the conventions 
of the artist, which are many and personal, being 
admitted—is in his best manner, luminous as a 
Rembrandt, and perfectly limpid.—There is, on 


ness, and vulgarity, in Jean Béraud’s amazing 


Réunion a@ la Salle Graffard (17), which 
drew all eyes at the Salon of 1884, and has 
not been in England till now. The Salle 
Graffard was, it may be well to explain to 
English readers, a notorious meeting-place of 
Communists, and it pleased the famous French 
humourist to depict in his best technical manner 
a crowd of regenerators of society—women of 
the lowest grade included—as they may have 
appeared while one of their orators inveighed 
against everybody who had anything worth 
taking by those who had nothing to lose. It 
is a satire of wonderful vigour, depicting an 
extraordinary variety of the mongrel faces, 
the quaint hideousness of their expressions, 
the grovelling and vindictive fanaticism of 
some of the men, and the mean and unwhole- 
some vulgarity, without a trace of mitigation, 
which pervades the assembly, from the patriot 
who yells and laughs wildly from the rostrum, to 
the extreme oddity of thenarrow-shouldered chair- 
man at hisside. It wasa witty stroke which added 
in the foreground a group of amused reporters 
recording the vagaries of the speaker.—We pass 
from this memorable piece into quite another 
atmosphere when we turn to Mlle. R. Bonheur’s 
life-size group of The Lion and Lioness at Hume 
(22), a magnificent specimen of style and a 
masterpiece of brush power. An unusually 
fine coloration pervades the distinguished lady’s 
smaller picture of The Chalk Waggoner (146).— 
Next to No. 22 hangs The Communicants (20) 
of M. Jules Breton, a pathetic and poetical 
design, treated in a simple and homogeneous 
manner. 

M. E. Burnand’s Return of the Prodigal (27) 
shows a new mode of illustrating that often- 
painted Scripture parable—M. A. Maignan’s 
Death of William the Conqueror (31) is a good 
picture, but a rather commonplace design, and 
one which is hardly up to the mark of one of 
the ablest and most resourceful painters of 
historic anecdotes. 

A few modern landscapes, some of them 
with figures, deserve attention for their beauti- 
ful painting, their motives, sentiment, and 
dignity. They are the Solitude (1) of M. 

Harpignies, a masterpiece, impressive in the 
solemnity of its repose ; M. Morlon’s Rescue at 

Sea (15); F. Heilbuth’s graceful and fresh 
Boating Party (23); M. L’Hermitte’s fine 
Death and the Woodman (34) ; Solitude (93) and 
Going to Work (115), by Millet ; and Le Sommeil 
des Nymphes (112) of Diaz. To be grouped with 

these are Clair Bois (96), by T. Rousseau ; Going 

to Market (114), by C. Troyon; He Dines at 

the Chateau (133), one of the best of Chevil- 

liard’s witty pictures of French curés; The 

Chateau (136), by A. Charnay; and The Ape and 

the Tortoise (147), by Decamps. 

Pictures of mixed categories occur in M. G. 

Courtois’s beautiful work of a dead damsel, as 

if just asleep, and surrounded by a mass of 

white linen and flowers, called Une Bien- 

heureuse (35); M. J. Tissot’s The Last Evening 

(45), a scene on board a ship, and his humorous 

Too Early (43), the arrival of a party at a ball; 

Cupid and Psyche (44) and The First Kiss (139), 

characteristic works in M. Bouguereau’s best 

manner; E. Plassan’s charming A Cup of Tea 

(128); M. G. Courtois’s Portrait of Madame 

Gautreau (129); and M. Carolus Duran’s Poet 

with a Mandoline (145), which Frank Hals 

might gladly claim.—The Beheading of John 

the Baptist (151) is an unfortunate specimen of 

M. Puvis de Chavannes, for there is much that is 

unusually weak in the imbecility of Herodias’s 

daughter waiting for the saint’s head; and 

St. John’s figure and expression need all the 

spectator’s imagination can impart to them. 

heir affected stillness is untrue to nature, and 

it is certain that the backward stroke of the 

executioner will never get off the head of the 

victim. 

Among the older pictures we may point out to 





the other hand, astonishing vigour, riotous wit, 





of the masterpieces of the greatest French 





veracity, and, to say the truth, ugliness, mean- 


the reader Children listening to an Old Piper (48) 
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and The Song (66), by the brothers Le Nain ; A 
Garden Scene (51), by Watteau, which, though 
good and tender, is for him but second-rate, 
while his La Gamme d’Amour (59) is superb, 
the perfection of harmenies of the most 
sparkling and homogeneous sort.—The Portrait 
of a Lady (65), by Fragonard, is notable 
for the loveliness of its pearly light and 
fine tints. — No picture by Bastien - Lepage 
is, artistically speaking, better than his por- 
trait of the elf-like Marie Bashkirtseff (100) as 
a child.—E. van Marcke’s The Scattered Herd 
(92) is worthy of Troyon.—The Head of a 
Girl (79) is the best Greuze here, while the 
best Lancret is of L’Escarpolette (78). — Le 
Mal Avis (103), by N. V. Diaz, is bean- 
tiful in its colour and rich tone. —C. F. 
Daubigny’s Port de Meulan (104) is full of sil- 
very greys.—Le Lac (106) is one of the loveliest 
of Corot’s painted poems ; and another Corot, 
The Fisherman (109), is most charming.—The 
life-size bust portrait of Lowis the Fourteenth 
(117) is a rare specimen of P. Mignard’s best 
art ; and Rocherd’s Fair Widow (119) approaches 
Greuze in its spontaneity and beauty, Watteau 
in the vivacity and grace which pervade it. 
THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
Wharncliffe House, Curzon Street, July 1, 193. 

Ir has occurred to me after reading your 
kindly notice of the action by me and by the 
‘* National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty ” as regards Barras Head, at 
Tintagel, that the public may wish to know 
exactly what took place. 

There was a large sale of building plots and 
of other small patches of land at Trevena (the 
village at Tintagel) in the summer of 1895, but 
none of my land was included in it. One site 
was bought for the purpose of erecting thereon 
a new hotel, now nearly completed. I had no 
power to impede in the slightest degree the 
building of this huge caravanserai, but I deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent the disfigurement 
of that wild headland between the hotel and the 
sea. Its area is a little over fourteen acres, and 
it fell to my bid for 5051. 

In December of the same year Canon 
Rawnsley wrote and inquired whether I would 
sell it to the society already mentioned for the 
same amount as I had paid for it, and asked 
about six months’ time, during which he would 
endeavour to raise the requisite sum. I agreed 
to this proposition. The money was secured, 
and I undertook all the legal expenses as being 
my contribution to the fund, the only stipula- 
tion in the conveyance being that if the National 
Trust Society were dissolved, and Barras Head 
had to be resold, I or my successors were to 
have the right of repurchase for 505I. 

WHARNCLIFFE. 








THE REMAINING WORKS OF BURNE-JONES. 


In some respects the most important and 
interesting art sale of the year will be that of 
the remaining works of the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, which Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods will offer on Saturday next and follow- 
ing Monday. The sale comprises finished pic- 
tures, water-colour drawings, pastels, studies, 
and sketches for well-known works and designs, 
there being over 200 lots in all. The drawings 
in gold on coloured ground include two which 
were exhibited at Paris last year, ‘The Bath of 
Venus’ and ‘ Andromeda,’ both 9?in. by 5 in. ; 
and the larger ones include ‘ A Girl gathering 
Flowers,’ executed as far back as 1862, as well 
as a study for one of ‘The Hours,’ done not 
many months ago. The pastels embrace many 
of considerable importance, notably ‘The 
Nativity ’ and ‘The Crucifixion,’ both designed 
for a stained-glass window in St. Philip’s, 
Birmingham, and exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum; ‘The Stoning of St. Stephen,’ 
a set of three designs for a stained-glass window 
for the north transept at the church at Morton; 
‘The Entry into Jerusalem,’ a design for a 





stained-glass window in St. Peter's, Vere 
Street ; and also ‘The Dream of Lancelot at 
the Ruined Chapel.’ The water-colour draw- 
ings include ‘The Tree of Forgiveness,’ design 
for mosaic in the church of St. Paul, Rome, 
drawn in 1892, and executed in the year 
following. It has been twice exhibited in 
public: once at the New Gallery, and at the 
Royal Society of British Artists last year. It is 
an unusually large work of its kind, measuring 
as it does 72in. by 90in. There is also a set 
of three illustrating the Last Judgment, and 
designed for a stained-glass window at Birming- 
ham. Of subjects taken from classical and 
medieval annals, special mention may be made 
of the drawings of ‘Feeding the Dragon in the 
Garden of the Hesperides,’ of ‘ Mars,’ of ‘Sir 
Galahad at the Shrine of the Holy Grail,’ and 
of ‘The Masque of Cupid,’ a composition of nine 
figures. 

There are about eighteen important pictures, 
which range from an early design, painted in 
1869, of the knight in ‘The Briar Rose,’ to 
‘ Love and the Pilgrim,’ painted in 1896-7, and 
dedicated to Mr. Swinburne. In this beautiful 
composition Love is represented in a grey robe, 
with a wreath of roses, is holding an arrow, 
attended by a flight of birds, and is leading a 
pilgrim, dressed in a dark robe and hood, out of 
a wilderness. The canvas measures 60in. by 
120in. There are two designs, ‘ Wood Spirits’ 
and ‘Hill Fairies,’ originally intended for the 
unfinished picture of ‘Arthur of Avalon’; 
several scenes from the story of Perseus, 
notably ‘ Perseus and the Nymphs of the Sea’ 
and ‘ Perseus and Pallas Athene,’ both measur- 
ing 60in. by 50in. The last picture in the first 
day’s sale is illustrative of the fall of Lucifer, 
who, attended by his knightly host, is descend- 
ing from the gates of Paradise, which are closed 
behind them. 

The pencil and charcoal drawings, mostly 
studies, are eighty-seven in number, nearly a 
dozen of which have been exhibited at Paris, 
and a few quite recently at Berlin. Perhaps 
the most important of all is the unexhibited 
work of the three Northern gods, Odin, Thor, 
and Freya. One of the earliest compositions in 
this section is a study for Love in the ‘ Chant 
d’Amour,’ done in 1865. The chalk drawings 
on brown ground include ‘Orpheus at the 
Entrance of Hades,’ and two studies of children 
—these three were exhibited at Paris last year— 
and also ‘Orpheus in Tartarus,’ exhibited a 
short time ago at Berlin. Altogether, the sale 
is the most important in its way since the 
Leighton dispersal of two years ago. W. R. 





CONGRESS OF ARCHXOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Tue tenth Congress of Archeological Societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries was 
held on July 6th, at Burlington House, under 
the presidency of Viscount Dillon, P.S.A. The 
interest in this now annual meeting seems to 
be well sustained. In addition to the members 
of the Standing Committee, delegates were 
present representing the Royal Archeological 
Institute, the British Archzeological Associa- 
tion, the British Record Society, the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, the Folk-lore Society, 
and societies from the counties and towns of 
Bristol and Gloucester, Birmingham, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Derbyshire, 
Essex, Hampshire, Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Middlesex, Nottinghamshire, Norfolk, Oxford- 
shire, Shropshire, Surrey, Sussex, St. Albans, 
Worcestershire, Yorkshire, and Yorkshire East 
Riding. There was no flagging in the interest 
taken in the discussions both at the morning 
and afternoon sessions, the debating being 
occasionally of a spirited character. Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., the indefatigable honorary secre- 
tary of the amalgamated societies, presented the 
report of the Standing Committee. 

During the discussion of the statement pre- 
sented by the sub-committee for furthering 





a national portrait catalogue Mr. § 
Leighton, M.P., moved the following “iat 
portant resolution: ‘*That the Congress of 
Archeological Societies, in view of the im. 
portance of obtaining a register of historica} 
portraits in private ownership, is of opinion 
that portraits registered under the authori 
of the National Portrait Gallery should be 
exempted from estate duty unless and until they 
are sold.” Mr. Leighton gave several precedents 
from the Finance Act for such exemption, and 
argued that if such a proposal was adopted it 
would expedite the formation of proper descrip. 
tive lists, accompanied, if possible, by photo. 
graphs of the originals. The proposition wag 
seconded by Mr. T. W. Shore (Hants), and 
supported by Mr. Round (Essex), who said that 
he had made a like proposal in the St. James's 
Gazette two years ago. The Rev. Dr. Cox 
suggested that the resolution should be for- 
warded by the Portrait Committee to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in whatever way 
was most likely to secure success. Mr. Gomme 
and Mr. Leach moved an amendment deferring 
the matter for a year; but the original resolu- 
tion, with Dr. Cox’s rider, was carried by a 
large majority. 

Mr. Arthur Leach made a statement with 
regard to the recently issued Blue-book of 
reports as to the statutory provisions of other 
countries with regard to the preservation of 
ancient and historic buildings, which showed 
that England enjoyed the unenviable notoriety 
of standing alone with Russia as one of the two 
countries destitute of all such provision. He 
moved, and Mr. Gomme seconded, that the 
societies in union should have their attention 
drawn to this return, be invited to prepare 
registers of historic buildings in their districts, 
and be reminded of the clause in a recent Act 
secured by the London County Council empower- 
ing the spending of money in their preservation. 
Dr. Cox wished that this advice should also be 
sent to County Councils. Mr. Phillimore thought 
this was a covert way of increasing the rates, 
and did not believe in archeology paid for out 
of either local or imperial taxation. Lord Dillon 
and Mr. Parker strongly supported the resolu- 
tion, with Dr. Cox’s addition, and it was carried 
without further opposition. 

A communication was read from Leicester 
describing a discovery just made of two large 
portions of Roman pavement eight feet below 
the surface, near the church of St. Nicholas. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read the report of 
the Committee for compiling a list of effigies in 
English churches. The report was adopted, and 
the Committee was authorized to have printed 
at once a rough hand-list prepared by Mr. 
Richardson, and also a brief handbook with 
illustrated examples of the different types of 
effigies. ; 

The very valuable report of the Committee 
on the indexing of archzological transactions 
was also adopted in its entirety after some dis- 
cussion. The twenty-six rules formulated by this 
Committee for the uniform indexing of books of 
research are most admirable, and ought to effect 
much good. The first rule is a golden one for 
general utility : ‘‘ That there be only one index 
of persons, places, and subjects, under one 
alphabet.” 

In the evening the members of the Congress 
dined together at the Holborn, the Rev. Dr. 
Cox in the chair. 





SALE. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 2nd inst. the following. Drawings: 
D. G. Rossetti, The First Anniversary of the 
Death of Beatrice, 48/. Sir J. E. Millais, A 
Meeting at Dr. Johnson’s House, 291.; A 
Gentleman bandaging a Lady’s Arm, 271.; An 
Interior, with an old lady and a young man, 
261.; Interior of a Tavern, 321. A. Mauve, The 
Timber Waggon, 262]. C. Fielding, View near 
Croydon, 391. S. Prout, View on a Canal in 
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Venice, 56/.; Viewin a Norman Town, 50/. D. 
Cox, Landscape, with horsemen and rushes, 261. 
J. Dupré, Le Chateau de Gournay, 52). E. 
Detaille, Dans l’Antichambre, 1261. A. Thor- 
purn, The Watchful Hinds, 78/.; An Unexpected 
Feast, 63). Pictures : Tito Conti, The Intro- 
duction, 2101. Van Dyck, Time clipping the 
Wings of Love, 8401. Sir J. E. Millais, For- 
bidden Fruit, 336/.; The Ruling Passion, or 
the Ornithologist, 892/.; Time, 273]. B. W. 
Leader, The Wetterhorn, 1151.; A Bright 
Autumn Afternoon, North Wales, 3997. P. 
Graham, Twilight after Rain, 157/. Sir E. 
Landseer, The Best Run of the Season, 
978]. J.C. Hook, Little to Earn and Many to 
Keep, 5771. T. 8. Cooper, From a Sketch in 
Skye, 2731. J. Constable, A Watermill, 157/. 
C. Burton Barber, Amateurs, 1891. A. Bon- 
heur, View of the Col de Canfranc, Pyrenees, 
136]. N. Diaz, Children in the Fontainebleau 
Forest, 3041. J. L. E. Meissonier, Valentine, 
420]. Sir E. Burne-Jones, The Story of 
Pygmalion (four pictures), 2,940). H. Moore, 
Setting Night Lines between the Tides, 136l. 
J. F. Lewis, In the Harem, 6191. G. Mason, 
When the Shadows of Evening Fall, 262/. J. B. 
Corot, La Chevriére, 1,680/. H. Harpignies, 
Au Bord de l’Oise, 2201. S. A. Forbes, The New 
Calf, 4201. L. Deutsch, A Street Scene in 
Cairo, 2837. The falling off in the prices of the 
pictures of Burne-Jones and Millais is note- 
worthy. 








fFine-Art Gossiy. 

Every one expected that the great impres- 
sion made by his contributions to the Gallery 
in Burlington House would secure Mr. E. A. 
Abbey’s . election at the first vacancy in the 
higher academical ranks. So it came to pass 
on Friday of last week, when he was almost 
unanimously elected an Academician. The first 
of his pictures about which we have a note is 
‘October,’ in the Grosvenor Gallery Winter 
Exhibition of 1880. Mr. Abbey’s first contri- 
bution to the Academy was ‘ The Milkmaid.’ He 
is an Associate of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

AmonG some interesting additions recently 
made to the Print-Room, British Museum, are 
a large and fine drawing in water colours by 
J. Jordaens, a sort of preliminary study of his 
famous picture (dated 1630) of St. Martin 
healing a man possessed of an evil spirit ; 
and a drawing in monochrome by Rubens of the 
celebrated ‘Martyrdom of St. Andrew,’ which 
was painted for the Flemish Chapel at Madrid 
(Smith, 440). This drawing is mainly in blue, 
and, being made for the engraver, was, for that 
purpose, executed in chiaroscuro only—that is, 
its tones and tints are reduced in common toa 
complete harmony. It seems to be that which 
Smith, under his No. 441, described as in Law- 
rence’s collection, after having been in the 
possession of Mariette and R. de Boisset suc- 
cessively, Of another order in art is a large 
and most elaborate drawing with a pen, or fine 
brush, in bistre, representing with great detail 
a scheme by a draughtsman as yet unknown 
for the completion of the fagade of the church 
of St. Petronio at Bologna. It is conjecturally 
attributed to Tribolo or Sansovino. Being 
hardly good enough for the latter, while thearchi- 
tectural additions to the lower portions Della 
Quercia left unfinished are characteristically 
frittered, in a false and florid Gothic manner, 
very different from what Italian Gothic, 
even of Tribolo’s time, should be, it is more 
likely to be due to Tribolo. It is remarkable 
that this drawing depicts a great deal of 
the proposed demonstrative sculpture, statues, 
cusps, and what not, while two large panels 
are reserved for pictures in mosaic of sacred 
subjects. At the same time, Della Quercia’s 
doorway on the ground level is so carefully 
delineated that the sculptured panels of Bib- 
lical subjects which still exist can be identified 





as they appear in the jambs of the entrance, 
likewise the carvings of the tympan and lintel. 
Vasari, under ‘‘A. Sansovino,” mentions an 
intention to complete this facade. Besides the 
above, the Print-Room has acquired twenty 
selected representative original drawings by 
Du Maurier, made for Punch and Harper's 
Magazine, and dating from 1868 to the 
artist’s death. Further additions include 
twenty - three drawings in pencil, lightly 
tinted with red for the carnations, by George 
Dance, being portraits of noteworthy contem- 
poraries of his, such as J. J. Angerstein, T. 
Banks, Daniell the engraver, Thomas Girtin, 
the Chevalier d’Eon, Paoli, and the two Lysonses. 


Tae Lord Mayor has issued invitations ‘‘ In 
Honour of Art” to a number of distinguished 
artists and art critics, both British and foreign, 
to dine at the Mansion House on Saturday, the 
23rd inst. 


Mr. QuvuaritcH will very shortly publish a 
large volume entitled ‘A Florentine Picture 
Chronicle,’ comprising, besides 120 smaller cuts 
printed with the text, 99 full-size facsimiles 
of drawings of scenes and personages in 
ancient sacred and profane history. These 
are the illustrations of a text written by 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, who enlarges upon his 
suggestion—of the research and ingenuity of 
which there is no doubt—that a large group of 
primitive engravings now in question, some 
of which have been attributed to Baldini, are 
really by Maso Finiguerra. The more im- 
portant drawings here in view are contained in 
a volume which the authorities of the British 
Museum bought some time ago of Mr. Ruskin. 


THE session of the British School at Athens 
having been shifted a month forward, so as to 
cover the six months from November Ist to 
July 1st, the annual meeting of subscribers, 
instead of being held in July as heretofore, will 
take place in October. This year the Bishop of 
London has consented to take the chair. 


Tue French journals of the week record the 
death at the age of sixty-five years of the distin- 
guished landscapist M. Auguste Allongé, who 
was born in Paris, and has been a very frequent 
contributor to the Salons, where his noble and 
graceful compositions, many of which are in 
charcoal, recall the idyllic art of Elzheimer and 
Claude, and possess merits of their own which 
no one capable of appreciating poetic design 
will readily, if ever, forget. He was a pupil of 
Léon Cogniet, and painted and drew frequently 
on the Yonne, in Morvan, Calvados, and Le 
Puy.—The deaths are likewise announced of 
Rude’s pupil Louis Schroeder, the able sculptor, 
whose ‘L’Amour Attristé’ is in the Luxem- 
bourg (he was born in Paris seventy years ago) ; 
and of Pierre Mallet, the etcher of many ex- 
cellent plates.—The French papers also an- 
nounce the decease of M. L. A. Loustaunau, 
the military painter. He gained a Third Class 
Medal in 1887, one of the Second Class in 1889, 
and a Silver Medal at the Exhibition of the 
same year, when he was made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. He was a pupil of M. 
Géréme. 


It was in keeping with the occasion that a 
few days ago a handsome mural monumental 
brass was unveiled in the church of St. Michael- 
at-Thorn, Norwich, in memory of the late vicar, 
the Rev. W. F. Creeny, the accomplished and 
enthusiastic author of those excellent works 
‘ Tllustrations of Incised Slabs on the Continent’ 
and ‘A Book of Facsimiles of Monumental 
Brasses on the Continent.’ This memorial in- 
cludes a portrait of the antiquary in his gown as 
a Master of Arts. 


In the neighbourhood of Avignon, about three 
métres below the surface of the soil, a black 
marble tablet has been unearthed, containing 
an ancient Punic inscription in memory of the 
priestess Zibquaté. The letters of the inscrip- 
tion are Pheenician, but of a peculiar character. 





How it came into the district is an interesting 
problem. 


M. Aveust Demann, who died on June 16th 
at Wiesbaden in his eighty-first year, was the 
colleague of Charles Blanc in the fourteen 
volumes of the ‘ Histoire des Peintres de toutes 
les Ecoles.’ Demmin’s chief independent work 
was the ‘Encyclopédie des Beaux-Arts Plastiques’ 
(1872-80), with 8,000 illustrations. The Ger- 
man edition of the encyclopedia, ‘Handbuch 
der bildenden und gewerblichen Kiinste,’ is still 
unfinished. Some of Demmin’s many contri- 
butions to specific branches of art were written 
by him in French, and some in German; while 
others, such as his historical guide to ancient 
armour, appeared in both languages. His latest 
works were the ‘Keramik-Studien ’ and ‘Studien 
iiber die stofflich-bildenden Kiinste und Kunst- 
handwerke.’ His restless energy impelled him 
to try his hand at the writing of dramas and 
novels; but in these fields of literature he was 
not particularly successful. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes from Famagusta 
“to draw attention to the disgraceful destruction 
this wonderful medieval relic is undergoing. At 
the present moment of writing there are two vessels 
lying in the harbour loaded with stone from the 
ancient churches and houses for export to Port 
Said! And I am assured bya — engaged in 
the business that this sort of thing is a matter of 
daily occurrence. Surely the authorities of Cyprus 
can be induced to prevent such vandalism. It will 
be a lasting discredit to the British occupation in 
the eyes of the whole civilized world. The past 
centuries of Turkish neglect and ruin were much 
better in this respect. Can any of the Cyprus 
Officials be induced to give a public assurance that 
this state of things will be discontinued ?” 


WE note the issue of the Forty-first Annual 
Report on the National Portrait Gallery (2d.) ; 
and of a Further Memorandum by Prof. 
Church, F.R.S., concerning the Wall Paintings 
in the Palace of Westminster (1d.). 








MUSIC 
ng 
THE WEEK. 
Roya. OPERA, Covent GARDEN. —‘ Siegfried’; * Gétter- 


dimmerung. 

Sr. James’s Hatt.—Messrs. Joachim and Leonard Bor- 
wick’s Concert. M.de Pachmann’s Chopin Recital. Royal 
College of Music Orchestral Concert. 


Tue regular performances of ‘Der Ring 
des Nibelungen ’ at Covent Garden are now 
at an end, and on the whole have proved 
artistically, and without doubt commercially, 
successful. Herr Felix Mottl, in a grace- 
ful letter, expressed his appreciation of the 
efforts of the principal artists and the 
orchestra, and was specially eulogistic re- 
specting the audience, which surprised him 
by the rapt attention and reverence bestowed 
on the performances of the Bayreuth 
master’s tetralogy. On Thursday last week 
‘Siegfried’ was given with Fraulein Ter- 
nina as a perfect Briinnhilde—vocally and 
dramatically perfect. Herr Dippel did well 
as the fearless hero, and the only fault was 
to be found with the stage arrangements, 
which were again clumsy and inadequate. 

On the following Saturday M. Jean de 
Reszké appeared for the first time in London 
as Siegfried in ‘Gotterdimmerung.’ Sing- 
ing somewhat tamely in the first act—per- 
haps feeling still unwell—he warmed to his 
work as the opera proceeded, and was un- 
surpassable vocally and dramatically in the 
matchless third act. The other parts were 
as before. The repetition performance of 
the final section of ‘The Ring’ on Monday 
served for the appearance of Madame 
Nordica as Briinnhilde, and it must be noted 
to her credit that she sang and acted with 
care and feeling. The stage management, 
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however, had scarcely improved, and the 
failings in this department have constituted 
the one blot on an otherwise strikingly 
successful series of performances. 

It is very many years since Herr Joachim 
appeared in London in July, and the con- 
cert in which he was associated with Mr. 
Leonard Borwick on Friday last week was, 
of course, well attended. The programme 
consisted of five sonatas, namely, Bach’s in 
E, No. 3; Mozart’s in a, No. 17; Tartini’s 
‘Il Trillo del Diavalo’; Beethoven’s in 
c minor, Op. 30, No. 2; and Brahms’s in 
G, Op. 78. All these were splendidly exe- 
cuted by the artists in combination. 

The second and final Chopin recital by 
M. Vladimir de Pachmann, last Saturday 
afternoon, served once more to prove that 
in the interpretation of the Polish master’s 
music M. de Pachmann has no superior. 
He is perfect in his execution, and invests 
whatever he attempts with grace and poetry 
in style. The most important feature on 
the occasion under notice was the beautiful 
Sonata in B minor, Op. 58. The Andante 
Spianato in ¢ was followed by the Polonaise 
in E flat and various minor items, concerning 
which no detail is necessary. 

Prof. Villiers Stanford conducted a very 
successful orchestral concert in connexion 
with the Royal College of Music on Wed- 
nesday evening in St. James’s Hall. The 
rogramme opened with Mr. Hamish 

acCunn’s piquant ballad ‘Ship o’ the 
Fiend,’ and closed with Dvorak’s delight- 
fully fresh and tuneful Symphony in a, 
No. 4, both of which were played with 
spirit and accuracy by an orchestra number- 
ing nearly a hundred, of whom many were 
lady students. Mr. William Read in Lalo’s 
showy ‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ for violin 
and orchestra, and Mr. Prior in Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fantasia for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, merit high commendation ; but the 
vocalists were on a somewhat lower plane, 
although they evinced promise. 








THE BERGEN MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TuE first day of this interesting festival was 
noticed in these columns last week. The pro- 
gramme was repeated on the Tuesday, only in 
place of the charming Kjerulf songs sung by 
Madame Gulbranson, there were four simple 
and expressive ones by Rikard Nordraak, with 
Miss Jacobine Madsen as interpreter. Nor- 
draak wrote songs which have entered into the 
hearts and homes of the Norwegians ; further, 
he was a friend, in early days, of Grieg, and one 
who, in the words of the composer, ‘‘ taught me 
to understand my own nature.” Miss Madsen 
has a sympathetic voice, though it proved 
scarcely powerful enough for the large hall. 
The third concert took place on Wednesday, 
and the programme opened with a symphonic 
poem, entitled ‘ Asgaardsreien,’ by Ole Olsen, a 
native of Hammerfest. Some of this composer's 
pianoforte pieces are known in England, yet, 
so far as I am aware, not any of his larger works, 
instrumental and vocal, of which he has written 
a goodly number. The ‘‘ wild hunt” led by 
the god Thor suggests lively, impetuous music, 
and these qualities were not wanting. But the 
work, though clever, did not seem to me to have 
any marked individuality. As with another 
composer to be presently mentioned, I cannot 
ex uno discere omnes. 

Next came Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
A minor, rendered not only with skiil, but with 
true feeling by Madame Agathe Backer-Gréndahl; 
and with the composer at the conductor’s desk 
one felt that his intentions were being fully 





realized. The music, with its fresh melodies, 
capricious rhythms, bold harmonies and pro- 
gressions, is essentially romantic; and though 
more or less the offspring of Schumann and 
Chopin, the temperament of the composer, 
and national and personal influences, give to 
it a distinct life of its own. The concerto not 
only represents its author at its best, but it 
ranks very high among modern works of the 
kind. At the close of the performance Grieg 
was warmly applauded, though neither he nor 
the audience neglected to show the pianist that 
she had largely contributed towards the success. 
There followed some delightful songs by Eyvind 
Alnaes, J. Backer-Lunde, Per Winge, Otto 
Winter-Hjelm, and Sigurd Lie, charmingly 
rendered by Madame Amalie Gnmniir- 
Harloff. It was impossible from these 
brief specimens to form any definite judg- 
ment concerning these composers ; they were, 
however, sufficiently interesting to make one 
perceive that Grieg, as the greatest song- 
writer of Norway, has overshadowed other com- 
posers well worthy of notice. It seems, indeed, 
as if, in addition to concerts specially devoted 
to orchestral music at this festival, there ought 
to have been a song recital, interspersed with 
short pianoforte solos. To say nothing of other 
composers, Grieg himself could have easily fur- 
nished material for one or even more such 
recitals. Three of his songs were certainly given 
at the third concert, but these were scarcely 
sufficient to represent the art-work of Grieg, in 
which, like Schubert and Schumann, he has 
embodied his innermost thoughts and feelings. 
This first Norwegian gathering was held under 
his auspices, and, with the modesty of a true 
artist, he kept, so far as was possible, in the 
background. This festival, however, will surely 
be followed by others, when, no doubt, matters 
will be so arranged as to represent Grieg, and 
also other native composers, in fuller measure. 
The first part of Wednesday’s concert ended 
with ‘Zorahayda,’ a legend for orchestra by 
Svendsen, a tone-poem illustrative of Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘Legend of the Rose of the 
Alhambra.’ The music is dainty and the 
orchestration picturesque, and the effect is, 
therefore, pleasing. ‘Zorahayda’ is, never- 
theless, of too light a character to add to or 
even explain the high reputation in which 
Svendsen is held. 

After a welcome pause of half-an-hour, Herr 
Gerh. Schjelderup mounted the desk to conduct 
his Orchestral Suite from the Yuletide play ‘ En 
hellig Aften’ (‘A Holy Evening’). It consisted 
of four numbers: a Prelude, ‘ The Misery of the 
World,’ ‘Dance of Light Elves,’ and ‘Procession 
of Holy Children.’ The brevity of each number 
deserves record. The music, however, was 
jerky, the colouring patchy; and the general 
effect, therefore, was unsatisfactory. Therein 
lay the advantage of brevity ; there was not 
time to grow weary of the composer. There 
was not, indeed, enough music to enable one 
to form any real opinion. The work was 
puzzling, and peculiar enough to make one 
regret that this suite was to be the only 
specimen from his pen. I fancy there is 
really something in the man which as yet he has 
been unable to bring out, and therefore wait for 
& more convenient opportunity of judging him. 
The composer’s conducting of his work by no 
means set it off to the best advantage. He was 
either unwell or nervous. On the following 
evening the suite was given again, this time 
under the direction of Herr Willen Mengelberg, 
the able conductor of the Dutch orchestra en- 
gaged ; and he certainly smoothed down some 
asperities, made some rough places plain. He 
undertook to act as locum tenens at very short 
notice, and the favourable reading which he gave 
of the work redounded to his credit, and mani. 
festly excited. a feeling of gratitude in the com- 
poser. Madame Backer-Groéndahl played a 
pianoforte suite of her own composition, ‘I 
Blaafjellet,’ short ‘‘elf” tone-pictures, cleverly 


written and cleverly interpreted. Then came 
Ole Bull’s ‘Szeterjentens Séndag’ (‘ The Seter 
Maiden’s Sunday’) and some popular Norge 
melodies arranged for an orchestra of strings 
by Svendsen. Nordraak has been mentioneg 
as one of Grieg’s early friends, and Ole Bull 
the great violinist, was another. The music 
which the latter wrote was, for the most 
part, for his instrument, and it consisted 
merely of fugitive pieces. The song men. 
tioned above, simple in character, true jn 
feeling, has, however, lived, and may be ac. 
counted one of the national melodies of Nor. 
way. The effective setting by Svendsen wag 
vociferously received, and this, it may be noted, 
was one of the very few pieces for which an 
encore was accepted. Some songs, with piano. 
forte accompaniment, by Madame Gréndahl, 
and ‘March of the Turks against Athens,’ by 
Johan Selmer, for bass solo, male chorus, and 
orchestra, a clever, though conventional piece 
of writing, brought the concert to a close, 
The songs were ably sung by Madame Gmiir- 
Harloff. The fine declamatory singing of Herr 
Thorvald Lammers in the concluding piece must 
not go without mention. 


Friday’s concert opened with Svendsen’s 
Symphony, No. 1, inp. In this work the com- 
poser displays musicianship of a high order, and 
the music, moreover, is fresh and attractive. It 
may not be striking in local colour ; it may point 
rather to the days of Haydn—a romanticist in 
his day, though now an old classicist—than to 
modern times ; but it is a solid, strong founda- 
tion on which Svendsen has built up no mean 
reputation. A clever orchestral suite, ‘ Vasan- 
tasena,’ by J. Halvorsen, recently performed in 
London, may be passed over. A Theme with 
Variations for orchestra, by Catharinus Elling— 
healthy, if not particularly exciting music—was 
another item in the programme. An interest- 
ing set of six songs by C. Sinding, admirably 
rendered by Herr Lammers, will no doubt soon 
find their way to London. 

The concert ended with Grieg’s ‘ Scenes from 
‘*Olav Trygvason,”’ an unfinished drama of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra. This, one of the composer’s best 
choral works, brought the festival to a successful 
close. It is commonly held, and, I believe, 
correctly, that the value of most of Grieg’s com- 
positions is in inverse ratio to their size. To 
write a sonata or symphony may require more 
time and patience than would be necessary for 
a short song or pianoforte piece ; yet each in 
its own peculiar way, if it be really great, is the 
outcome of genius. The concluding choruses of 
‘Olav Trygvason,’ with their quaint melodies 
and harmonies, with their striking rhythms, are 
most attractive, most characteristic ; but the 
opening part of the work, in spite of its 
weirdness, its sombre colouring, flags. There 
are many fine dramatic passages in Grieg’s 
songs ; yet here, where he consciously attempts 
to write in a dramatic style, he does not rise to 
so high a level. The choruses, however, atone 
for any shortcomings. The soli parts were taken 
by Mesdames Gulbranson, Gmiir-Harloff, and 
Herr Lammers. Not one of these excellent 
artists, unfortunately, was in really good voice ; 
the choir of four hundred voices greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves. The ‘‘ Concertgebouw ” 
orchestra from Amsterdam, engaged by Grieg, 
was excellent ; its merits were recognized, not 
only by the public and the local press, but 
by the various composers whose personal re- 
putation was at stake. Why a foreign rather 
than a native body of players? is a question 
which readily suggests itself, yet which, from an 
art point of view, is of little importance. Dr. 
Grieg could doubtless give good reasons for his 
action. Anyhow, the results fully justified the 
choice. I wish, in conclusion, to express my 
thanks to Mr. John Grieg, President of the Fes- 
tival Committee, and generally to all holding 





oftice, for their courteousness and kindness to me 
during the week’s music. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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Musical Gossiy, 


Aw agreeable chamber concert was given at 
the Salle Erard on Monday afternoon by 
Madame Mitchell-Cohn and Mr. Alexis Sandor. 
Mr. Sandor is a Hungarian violinist and a 
member of the Queen’s Hall orchestra, and 
showed himself competent and artistic on his 
instrument in Tartini’s Sonata ing minor and 
items by Lalo. Madame Mitchell-Cohn’s duties 
were chiefly confined to accompaniments. 
Several other artists assisted in the concert. 

ANOTHER ‘‘ prodigy” pianist has appeared in 
the person of Master Melodia Raajitzki, who is 
stated to be only seven years of age. His per- 
formances at a concert in the Salie Erard on 
Tuesday afternoon, when he played movements 
by Bach, Schubert, Chopin, and Beethoven, 
showed clearly that the child has the making 
of an artist. His touch is firm and clear, 
and his style indicated that he already has 
entered into the spirit of the great masters. Mr. 
Gordon Tanner rendered some violin solos by 
Vieuxtemps and Max Bruch with acceptance. 

Tue inaugural concert of the ‘* Massenet Aca- 
demy of Music” was held at the Kensington 
Town Hall on Tuesday. The programme was 
of a miscellaneous character, and was principally 
carried out by professors of the new institution, 
so that it is impossible to speak at present as to 
its educational advantages. 

Mure. Marie Dusors will give a pianoforte 
recital at the Salle Erard on Friday afternoon 
next, assisted by Mlle. Nina Faliero and M. 
Johannes Wolff, when a programme will be 
presented including works by Grieg, Brahms, 
Schubert, Scarlatti, Rameau, Schumann, Liszt, 
Godard, Hahn, Jacques Dalcroze, Wekerlin, and 
Chopin. 

Mr. ADLINGTON is organizing a concert at the 
Salle Erard on the afternoon of July 20th in aid 
of the Children’s Holiday Fund, under the 
patronage of the Princess of Wales. Several 
well-known artists will give their valuable 
assistance. 

In ‘Sight-Singers’ Aid,’ dedicated to Sir 
Frederick Bridge (Robert Cocks & Co.), Mrs. 
A. L. Mackechnie (née Child) has endeavoured 
to solve a problem which has puzzled many 
more accomplished musicians than herself. She 
has rendered the ordinary notation as easy to 
learners as the Tonic Sol-fa system. A musician 
has said of this little work ‘‘ that it ought to be 
in the hands of every English-speaking child.” 
Mrs. Mackechnie was for many years a pupil of 
Seiior Manuel Garcia, and her work, of which 
this is only Part I., is eminently suitable for 
children, as it will instruct them in the rudi- 
ments of harmony as well as sight-singing. 








PERFORMANCES 
Moy. Mr. Halkett’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Trinity College. 
—  Koyal Opera, Covent Garden, 8.30, ‘Eroe Renatee * 
Tues. M. Maurel’s Vocal Recital and Musical Lecture, 3, St. James's 


- Miss Maud Agnes Winter's Pianoforte Recital, 8, Queen’s Small 


— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
We. Mr. Chevalier’s Recital, 3, Palace Theatre. 
— Mlle. Olitzka’s Concert, 3.30, Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
‘Tuvars, Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fat. Royal College of Music Chamber Concert, 7 45. 

-- Mile. Marie Dubois’s Pianoforte Recital, Salle Erard. 


Royal 0; q % 
Sar, Patti Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


NEXT WEEK. 








DRAMA 


—-— 


THE WEEK. 

Lycrum.—‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’ Comédie Héroique en 
Cing Actes, en Vers. Par Edmond Rostand. 

Lyric.—' Julie,’ Drame en Trois Actes. Par Octave 
Feuillet—‘ La Femme de Claude,’ Piéce en Trois Actes. 
Par Alexandre Dumas fils. 

Ir is impossible to deny to the last new 
play of M. Rostand high quality and con- 
spicuous merit. In a country, moreover, in 
which the historical plays of Shakspeare 


rank as dramatic masterpieces, it is difficult 





to contest its claim to be regarded as drama. 
All in the shape of protest we shall urge in 
answer to the chorus of eulogy from those 
best able presumably to judge is that its 
merits are not wholly or principally 
dramatic. As literature its position is 
unassailable, and the beauty and flexibility 
of its versification are held to promise a new 
lease of life to a form of composition that 
is necessarily conventional, and in this 
country has been regarded as artificial. 
Not wholly unlike the feat accomplished by 
Thackeray in ‘ Esmond’ is that performed 
by M. Rostand in ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ 
A play is, of course, wholly different from 
a novel, and is not subject to the same 
canons. Both writers have, however, 
saturated themselves with an epoch, the 
life of which they have reproduced with 
admirable fidelity and with no superfluous 
parade of archeology. On the whole, M. 
Rostand has had the lighter task. His 
hero is not, like Esmond, at least in the full 
sense, a creation, but is indeed, to begin 
with, a striking and very assertive per- 
sonality, who has been at extreme pains to 
present himself in the light in which he 
desires and deserves to be seen. Had 
Thackeray made Steele his hero and in- 
volved him in love adventures—a task that 
may, perhaps, even yet be attempted if 
we can find an English Rostand—the oppor- 
tunities for comparison might have been 
better. The task undertaken by M. Rostand 
is that of preserving the physiognomy of 
one of the bravest, most reckless, and most 
quarrelsome and contumacious of swords- 
men and duellists, yet at the same time 
sentimentalizing him, and showing the 
sweetest of kernels under the ruggedest of 
shells, Such few Englishmen as know 
Cyrano at all, know him in the picture— 
fanciful, and not wholly free from caricature 
—of Gautier in ‘Les Grotesques.’ He is 
well worth studying for himself. Gautier 
quotes the assertion of Cyrano that he 
should have lost the knowledge of paper 
had cartels not been written upon it, but 
omits a much more characteristic utterance : 

‘*Quand tout le genre humain seroit erigé 

en vne teste, quand de tous les viuans il n’en 
resteroit qu’vn, ce seroit encore vn Duel qui me 
resteroit & faire.” 
We quote from an edition of the works in 
1659, earlier by seventeen years than any 
chronicled in the latest bibliographies. It 
is indeed a portion of the strange fate of 
Cyrano that the early editions of his works 
are so scarce that bibliographers suppose 
them to have been relentlessly pursued 
and destroyed on account of the charges 
of atheism incurred by the author. This 
might well be in a Huguenot town, such as 
Bergerac was until the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

The deeds of Cyrano as preserved in 
history constitute the greater portion of 
the play; his imaginary adventures in 
the sun and the moon are introduced 
into the action; and the style, ‘ pointu 
et précieux a sa plus haute expression,” 
as Gautier says, is admirably caught. In 
showing Cyrano in love with a précieuse and 
animated by a spirit of self-denial the most 
exemplary, not to say inconceivable, in litera- 
ture, M. Rostand is, of course, justified. 
Cyrano was in fact a libertine as well as a 
swashbuckler and a ruffler. He was also, 





as his portraits attest, a handsome man of 
a Southern type, with a nose large, no doubt, 
but in nowise preposterous—not larger, for 
instance, than that of M. Hyacinthe, over 
which Parisian wits made merry a genera- 
tion ago. Jesting on the nose of Cyrano 
was the readiest way to obtain four inches 
of steel in the ribs, and was accordingly 
seldom practised. 

On account of his ugliness, Cyrano, in 
the play, dares not approach his pretty 
cousin Magdeleine Robin, called, after the 
fashion of the day, Roxane. From her own 
lips he hears that she is in love with Chris- 
tian de Neuvillette, a young cadet de Gas- 
cogne, as stupid as he is handsome. At her 
intercession Cyrano watches over the youth, 
making him his brother inarms. So earnest 
proves he in his task of renunciation that he 
places at the disposal of this young booby 
all the resources of his genius. He writes 
the heroine letters (which his rival signs) so 
tender and passionate as to melt her heart 
and extort from her every privilege. It ison 
the lips of Christian that the kiss is pressed 
which Cyrano’s burning words have de- 
served. In spite of the opposition of the 
great, he marries her by a stratagem to her 
lover; and when the cadets are ordered to 
the siege of Arras he deluges his fair one 
with letters forwarded at the risk of his life, 
the signature to which is Christian’s, while 
the thoughts are his own. Christian finds 
out that it is not he, but Cyrano, that is the 
genuine object of the love of Roxane, and, 
wearying of a ré/e that is, in fact, more than 
a little humiliating, gets himself killed. 
With exemplary devotion, Cyrano nurses 
the delusion of the widow, who only finds 
out the truth when Cyrano, the victim of a 
treacherous attack by those who dare not 
meet him face to face, is dying. She then 
gladdens his departure with the avowal of 
her love. ‘ 

All this, which is here briefly and 
inadequately told, is fresh and ingenious, 
if at times a little strained. The work, 
indeed, deserves the term assigned it of 
héroique. Its portrayal of character, its 
literary quality, and its colour are alike 
admirable. It is, none the less, arbitrary 
in sequence and deficient in sympathy. 
There are many fine and gallant figures 
in the crowd, courtly or military, which 
M. Rostand presents. His heroine, how- 
ever, is nothing to us, and the part played 
by Christian repels. With a less splendid 
display of erudition, a less vivid reproduc- 
tion of a past age, and a less close 
adherence to fact, we should have had a 
better play. It is a highly interesting 
study to see the boards of the Hotel de 
Bourbon trodden by Jodelet, Montfleury, and 
Bellerose, to watch the simpering mar- 
quises and the turbulent pages. Asa whole, 
however, ‘Cyranode Bergerac’ is picturesque 
and spectacular rather than dramatic. It 
has scenes that are dramatic, and others 
that are tender. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the work was 
written for the Porte Saint-Martin, and not 
for the Comédie Frangaise. It supplies’ 
M. Coquelin with a part into which, as 
M. Rostand tells us, the soul of Cyrano has 
passed. Without opposing a statement the 
full significance of which we scarcely com- 
prehend, we concede that M. Coquelin’s 
performance is remarkable in picturesque- 
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comic aspects than the romantic, he 
fails to assign the part the distinction 
which is, at least, among its potentialities. 
He reminds us of Don Annibal or of 
Ancient Pistol rather than of Don Quixote 
or D’Artagnan. The rdle has been ac- 
centuated since it was first seen, as have, 
indeed, some others. This degradation of 
a character seems inevitable in the case 
of performers in popular theatres, and M. 
Coquelin’s impersonation is, at any rate, 
such as no other actor could give. M. 
Jean Coquelin played Raguenaud — patis- 
sier, poet, actor, and candle-snuffer; and 
Madame Legault was the eminently un- 
interesting heroine. 

The one new character in which Madame 
Bernhardt has been seen consists of Julie, 
in the drama of M. Octave Feuillet so 
named. The work has been hailed as the 
masterpiece of its author, who has quoted 
concerning it the opinion of a woman of 
society: ‘‘C’est poignant. La vérité méme. 
Du réalisme distingué et délicat. Une 
porte qu’on ouvre sur un salon du vrai 
monde. Pas une ficelle. Simple, vrai, et 
terrible.’ All of this may be granted, and 
is, indeed, well said. None the less the 
adultery of Julie is not sufficiently motive, 
and the circumstances in which it is com- 
mitted are vulgar and ignoble. Madame 
Bernhardt gave a superb rendering of the 
character, and her arraignment of her hus- 
band was in her best style, if her most 
emphatic style is her best. On the same 
occasion she gave with great power Césarine 
in ‘La Femme de Claude,’ a piece written, 
it might almost be supposed, in conscious 
rivalry with ‘Julie.’ Madame Bernhardt’s 
company has been seen to advantage, and 
M. Deval, Mlle. Dolley, and other actors 
have given her loyal and excellent support. 








Essais de Critique Dramatique. Par Antoine 
Benoist. (Paris, Hachette.)—From the con- 
stantly augmenting series of criticisms on the 
French drama and stage this volume differs in the 
respect that it is the work of a student rather than 
of a fewilletoniste. Professor of Literature in the 
University of Toulouse, M. Benoist brings to 
his task of criticizing and analyzing the comedies 
of George Sand, Musset, Feuillet, Augier, and 
Dumas fils an equipment altogether different 
from that of the ordinary writer on the theatres 
from the days of Geoffroy to those of Vitu or 
Lemaitre. He writes of them from the point 
of view of a reader rather than of a spectator, is 
wholly judicial in attitude, and, while warm 
in recognition, is hurried into no excess of 
rapture or condemnation, such as one is 
accustomed to find in reports of M. Catulle 
Mendés or M. Sarcey. ‘o some extent M. 
Benoist is a pupil of M. Sarcey, to whom, with 
an acknowledgment of obligation, the volume 
is dedicated. To George Sand, M. Benoist is 
somewhat less than just. Occupied as he is in 
proving the thesis (which none will oppose) that 
the conditions of narrative art are wholly different 
from those of dramatic, he selects but three 
comedies as having genuine dramatic value : 
‘Claudie,’ ‘Le Mariage de Victorine,’ and ‘Le 
Marquis de Villemer,’ and omits all mention of 
‘Mauprat’ and ‘ Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois- 
Doré.’ It will be conceded that her dramas lack 
movement, and that many of them please more in 
the closet than on the stage. The works named— 
and to them may be added ‘Frangois le Champi’ 
—haveacharm whichevenonthestage made itself 
felt. Who that recalls Madame Provost Ponsin 





Musset is the most agreeable and the most con- 
vincing in the volume, and next to it in interest 
comes that on the younger Dumas. In the course 
of a comparison between Shakspeare and Musset 
M. Benoist points out how much more goodness, 
humanity, and breadth of mind there is in the 
comedy of the Englishman, adding, which is true, 
that ‘‘le comique de Musset est toujours prés 
d’étre cruel.” In dealing with the epigraph of 
‘Namouna,’ ‘‘Une femme est comme votre 
ombre : courez aprés, elle vous fuit ; fuyez-la, 
elle court aprés vous,” M. Benoist ignores that 
it is a translation. He joins in the cry 
against Scribe, and is given to sentences such 
as ‘‘On était las des marionnettes de Scribe” 
and ‘‘ Ces piéces, 41a fois vivantes et divinement 
écrites, achevérent de dégofiter le public lettré 
du style et des procédés de Scribe.” Wholly of 
the day is the book. It contains, however, some 
sound criticism and some sparkling writing, and 
may be read with a certainty of enjoyment. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


TxE close of the season is heralded, if not 
denoted, by the closure of the Lyceum, so far 
as English performances are concerned, and 
that of the Globe, from which Mr. Hare has 
temporarily withdrawn. For the present and two 
following weeks Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Terry will be seen at outlying or suburban 
theatres. Mr. Hare will undertake a country 
tour, returning (like Sir Henry) near the open- 
ing of the new year. 

Mr. Hare has let the Globe to Mr. Shine. 
He promises on his return a revival of ‘Ours,’ 
which will previously be given in the country ; 
a rendering of ‘Le Pater’ of M. Francois 
Coppée ; and new plays by Mr. Stuart Ogilvie 
and Mr. F. Moore. 

Str Henry Irvine’s next Shakspearean re- 
vival at the Lyceum will be ‘ Richard II.,’a piece 
few London playgoers can have seen. He will 
also produce an original play by M. Sardou on 
the subject of Robespierre. 

‘Tue ScHoot For ScANDAL’ was revived on 
Monday at Terry’s Theatre, with Miss Kate 
Vaughan as Lady Teazle, Mr. Fernandez as Sir 
Peter, and Mr. Osmond Tearle as Charles. 
On Monday the house will pass into the hands 
of Mr. Thorne, who will appear in ‘ The Vicar’s 
Dilemma,’ a play by an author styling himself 
A. Vicarson. Later still Mr. Terry will produce 
‘What Will the World Say?’ a piece by Mr. 
S. P. Bancroft. In ‘A Vicar’s Dilemma’ Mr. 
Thorne will be supported by Miss Esmé 
Beringer, Miss Emily Thorne, Mr. Righton, 
Mr. F. Gillmore, and Mr. John Beauchamp. 

Arter a hundred performances ‘The J.P.’ 
has been withdrawn from the Strand, at which 
house the next novelty, to be produced on Tues- 
day, will consist of an American piece, entitled 
‘ What Happened to Jones.’ 

THE title of the new piece by Mr. H. A. Jones, 
which, on the final withdrawal of ‘The Little 
Minister ’—not to be expected before the close 
of the year, if then—will be produced at the 
Haymarket, is ‘The Manceuvres of Jane.’ This 
seems to promise a comedy after the type 
of ‘The Case of Rebellious Susan’ and ‘The 
Liars.’ 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each 
(with few exceptions). 


All Book-lovers aud Literary Students, and all 
who are forming Libraries, large or small, should 
obtain a complete Catalogue of Bohn’s Libraries 
from any Bookseller or direct from the Publishers, 

This Series of nearly 800 Volumes contains well. 
edited and well-printed Editions of most of the 
great Classic Prose Works of English Literature, 
Translations of all the Principal Latin and Greek 
Writers, and of many Masterpieces of Modern 
European Literature, Modern Versions of Histo. 
rical and Antiquarian Authorities, and numerous 
Books of Reference. 

In the list of English Writers will be found 
KING ALFRED, BEDE, WILLIAM of MALMES8.- 
BURY, BACON, MILTON, Sir T. BROWNE, 
BURTON, DEFOE, ADDISON, SWIFT, FIELD. 
ING, GIBBON, JOHNSON, BURKE, GOLD. 
SMITH, MOTLEY, MILL, and many others, 

Amongst the Foreign Translations will be found 
Works of DANTE, SPINOZA, CERVANTES, 
MONTAIGNE, CAMOENS, MOLIERE, LESSING 
GOETHE, SCHILLER, KANT, ALFIERI, LA. 
MARTINE, F. BREMER, ANDERSEN, and 
PUSHKIN. 


Amongst the recent Additions are— 


The LAY of the NIBELUNGS. 


Metrically Translated from the Old German Text by 
ALICE HORTON, and Edited by EDWARD BELL, 
M.A. To which is prefixed the Essay on the ‘ Nibelun- 
gen Lied,’ by THOMAS CARLYLE. is. 

‘“‘A new and excellent translation, faithful in sense and 
spirit, and admirably versified in the ancient ballad style. 
oentien The version possesses the advantage of resembling the 
original. Every reader, moreover, will take pleasure in the 
rhythmical, well-rhymed verse; and students who know 
the old poem in its ancient form will scarcely be dissatisfied 
with the new presentation of the poet’s meaning.” —Standard, 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 


SWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. W. BH. H. LECKY, M.P. Ip 
about 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. (Vols. J. and lI, ready. 

‘The volume is an agreeable one to hold and to refer to, 

and the notes and apparatus are, on the whole, exact. A. 

cheap and Handy reprint, which we can conscientiously 

recommend.”—Satu Review. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 


LEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMP- 
SON. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 3 vols. 5s. each. 
[Vols. I. and I, ready. 
‘* An emphatic expression of thanks is due for the industry 
of the editor and the enterprise of the publishers of this first 
volume of a projected complete edition of Berkeley.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the 
Downfall of the Second Empire, August-September, 
1870. By GEORGE HOOPER, Author of ‘ Waterloo; 
the Downfall of the First Napoleon : a History of the 
Campaign of 1815.’ With General Map and Six Plans of 
Battle. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

‘* This is an admirable history.”— Spectator. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Cloth, 11. 11s. 6d.; or in 2 vols. cloth, 1/, 14s. 


In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their Pro- 
nunciation, Biymology, Alternative Spellings, and Various- 
Meanings, illustra y Quotations, and numerous Wood- 
cuts, there are several valuable Appendices, comprising @ 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scrip- 
ture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names; & Diction- 
ary of the noted Names of Fiction; a Brief History of the 
English Language; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary 
with 10,000 Names, &c. 


Full Prospectus post free on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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‘ MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 














. 

THE FOREST LOVERS. 
TF cen eoorne gga A Bomeawe. sha ee 
les British Weekly. Daily Telegraph. 
4 By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
he Author of ‘ Earthworks Out of Tuscany.’ 
ok 
rn 
» 14 PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE.|; THE CONCERT DIRECTOR. 
a Y By JOHN BERWICK. By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 
“4 “A story of vergeance, consistent, exciting, and interesting.” “A story which must please every one who reads it,” 
“4 Daily Telegraph. | Pall Mall Gazette, 
nd 
“ A STIRRING RAILWAY STORY, 


4 THE GENERAL MANAGER'S 
STORY. “As stirring as the most daring 


By the Author of the sea-story, ‘On novel of adventure.” 





s. — Old-Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the United Ce 
i States. 

z By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 

the 

the 


rd A MISSOURI NATURE STORY. | THE CELEB ; 
B “AT YOU ALLS HOUSE.” | An Episode. er 





‘ By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. | By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

tly 

: “A fresh and vivid presentation."—HENRY VAN DYKE. “ A story that can be recommended to young and old alike.”—Atheneum. 
{P- 

ght 

WHERE THE TRADE WIND 

tre “A highly entertaining collection ‘*Gives a most graphic and excel- 


rst of West Indian tales.” BLOWS lent picture of the population of the 
s 


Saturday Review, West Indies and their eccentric little 
ways.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 








a By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 
the 
- A STORY OF FORTUNATUS AND THE BARBARIANS, | STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 
| 
THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. 
By F. EMILY PHILLIPS. By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 

Y. ‘* An excellent novel.”—Academy. ‘An admirable volume of short stories,”—Atheneum. 
ot “A very clever new novel.” THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. “Distinctly enjoyable, and sugges. 
of W. D. How ts in Literature, tive of much profitable ma, sag dys 
te By ROBERT HERRICK. ayia 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrrrep, London. 
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Demy 8vo. with 10 Whole-Page and over 40 


smaller Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIAN HOSTS AND 


ENGLISH GUESTS 


IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


BY 


J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 


Being an Account of the remarkable Reception 
of the Author and his Party in Central Asia 


in November of last Year. 


London : 
THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, LimireEp, 
28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


READY ON MONDAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


HARROW SCHOOL. 


Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND 
WARNER. 
With a Preface by EARL SPENCER, K.G. D.C.L., 
Chairman of the Governors of Harrow School, 
And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow Masters. 


Illustrated with a large number of Original Full-Page and 
other Pen-and-Ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall. 


With several Photogravure Portraits and Reproductions of 
Objects of Interest. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to. One Guinea net. 


A numbered Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 Copies, 
Three Guineas net. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of ‘ Benjamin Jowett,’ ‘ Safe Studies,’ &c. 


With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERATURE.—“ An extremely agreeable volume, in 
the production of which Mr. Tollemache’s rare talents for 
the difficult art which he practises claim a creditably large 
and important sbare.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Reams bave been written 
about Mr. Gladstone within the last few weeks, but no 
sketch of him can approach in vividness and veracity such 
records as Mr. Tollemache preserves to us of his casual 
conversations upon everything under the sun.” 

GLOBE.—“ In these pages everybody, whatever his poli- 
tical opinions, will find much to interest bim, for the ‘ talks’ 
cover an enormous amount of ground, from the human 
ere of time and place to the merits and demerits of 
* Dizzy.’” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC, 


A Play in Five Acts. By EDMOND ROSTAND, 
Authorized Englsh Translation by GLADYS THOMAS and 
MARY F. GUILLEMARD. 1 vol. 5s, 

W. A. in the WORLD.—“ Rumour has in no way exag. 


gerated its extraordinary brilliancy. The translation ; 
remarkably able piece ot work.” oe 


NEW NOVELS. 
PICTURES OF WAR. By Stephen 


CRANE. This volume comprises ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage’ and ‘ The Little Regiment.’ 1 vol. ¢s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE OPEN BOAT. 1 vol. 6s. 


ST, JAMES'’S GAZETTE,—“ Facts, epithets, or colour 
are given to the reader with a rigorousness of selection, an 
artfulness of restraint, that achieves an absolute clearnes 
in the resulting imaginative vision.” 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. By 
ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol. 6s, 


ACADEM Y,—“ Very clever. The hardened novel reader 
will find this a thoroughly pleasant and engrossing book.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. By Bernard 
CAPES. 1 vol. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It 
has the creepiness of the former, and the grace of style, the 
literary fiuesse, of the latter.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. By 
D. D. WELLS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
ATHEN A:UM.—“ An admirable piece of fooling, with 
not a dull page in it from beginning to end.” 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. By J. H. Pearce. 6s, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘A book of strong interest, 
which shows much originality of thought and power of 
expression.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 1 vol. 6s. 
BLACK and WHITE.—“ Will be enjoyed by every one 
who appreciates good writing.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. LEITH ADAMS'S PUPULAR NOVEL. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By the Author 
of ‘ Geoffrey Stirling,’ * Bonnie Kate,’ &c. Price 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Leith Adams's real power is revealed. Her figures are studies 
from life. There are but few living writers so capable of work of this 
sort. Mrs. Leith Adams has humour and pathos. She has power as 
well, and no mean share of it.’’— Pall Mail Gazette. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ROWLAND GREY’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


BY VIRTUE of HIS OFFICE. By the 
Author of ‘The Power of the Dog,’ &c. Price 3s. 6d. 
“ Written in good taste, with a due sense of proportion, it possesses 
a delicacy and refinement of tone and thought quite unusual nowadays. 
The ing public generally will be i of an ph 
contentment about the book that is delightfully restful.’’— World. 
MRS. EDMOND'S NEW NOVEL. 


JABEZ NUTYARD, Workman and 
Dreamer. By the Author of ‘Fair Athens,’ ‘Amygdala,’ ‘ Kolok- 
trones,’ &c. Price 6s. 

“There is a pleasant atmosphere of calm and placidity in Mrs. 

Edmond’s new novel. We are grateful to her for the capital sketches 

of country scenery with which the book abounds.”—Star. 


MAURLUS JOKAI'S POPULAR NOVEL. 


The LION of JANINA: or, the Last 


“es of the Janissaries. By MAURUS JOKAI. Translated by 
k. NISBET BAIN. Price 6s. Fourth Edition. 

“It is a fascinating story. Itis a brilliant and lurid series of pi tures 
drawn bya great master’s hand. Maurus Jokai paints with a big brush, 
witha , an audacity of touch that rivals Rubens. He has 
imagination, he has vision, he has great style.’’—Daily Chronicle. 











SIXTEEN POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
The POWER of the DOG. By RowlandGrey. Second Edition. 
BLACK DIAMONDS. By Maurus Jékai. Fourth Edition. 
JUDY, a JILT. By Mrs.Conney. Second Edition. 
LADY JEAN’S SON. By Sarah ‘Tytler. Second Edition. 
COLOUR SERJEANT NO. 1 COMPANY. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

Second Edition. 

The INN by the SHORE. By Florence Warden. Fourth Edition. 
The GREEN BOOK. By Maurus J6kai. Sixth Edition. 
MY BONNIE LADY. By Leslie Keith. Second Edition. 
The WINDS of MARCH. By George Knight. Second Edition. 
A STRONG NECESSITY. By Isabel Don. 
- FORBIDDEN by LAW. By Major Arthur Griffiths. Third Edition. 
. PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurus Jékai. Fourth Edition. 
. MISS PROVIDENCE. By Dorothea Gerard. Fourth Edition. 
: bag et oo A Story of Ideals. By Curtis Yorke. Third Edition. 
. The ~ 7, e Wi 

hE, CSREES or, a Swallow's Wing. By Charles 
A HUNGARIAN NABOB. By Maurus Jékai. 
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(Just published. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. ; and of all Booksellers. 


NOTES 


REPLIES :—Histori 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘ The Student of St. Bees '—Danteiana—‘ Historical English 
Dictionary ’—Koss and Kose—Crucifixion in Yorkshire—Hocktide 
Customs—Lochwi h—* Tit-tat-to’’—Caxon: 

QUERIES :—“ Horse-marine ’’—‘‘ Bally ’"—‘‘ The drenching of a swan” 
—Thackeray’s Latin—Titles of Pictures Wantei—The Lieutenancy 
of Montgomeryshire — ‘ Jack-up-the-Orchard” —Chinese Punish- 
ments— Quotation in Emerson—C. Tennyson 4’Eyncourt—‘ Ejthen’ 
—Tributary Poems to Gladstone -The Duke of York's Campaign in 
Flanders—Rubens and Raphael—Vincent Meggs—Colin ‘Ttampon— 
Rev. W. Daunton—Sheridan and Dundas—‘‘ Fiam’’—Vanity Fair— 
Nationality—Dr. G. Lloyd—“ Jeremiad.” 

REPLIES :—Era in Monkish Chronology— Rooks published early in the 
Century—St. Thomas a Becket — ‘“‘ Harrow”—“ Horse-sense ” — 
“ Hop-picker”—James I. and the Preachers—‘‘Table de Com- 
munion ’’—Weight of Books— Scott on Grimm's ‘ Popular Stories ’— 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson’— Bibliography of the Rye House Plot — 
« Fond”—Cope and Mitre—Hands without Hair—Cornwall or Eng- 
land ?—Burns and Coleridge—‘ Alonzo the Brave '—“‘ Minister of the 
Word of God”—Three Impossible ‘Things—Oldest Parish Register 
—Autographs—“ Nice fellows’—''Cross” vice ‘Kris ’’—Goethe's 
Speiegy ’—Miserere Carvings—‘‘A chalk on the door” — 
Hongkong: Kiao-Chou. 

ON BOOKS :—‘Dictionary of National Biography ’—Stokes’s 

‘ William Stokes’—Reviews and M: i Cassell’s ‘G hg 

Part LVIII. 











LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Burton’s Acquaintance with English Writers—Greek Church 
in Soho—Cary’s nte—Kingston-upon-Thames—‘: Heron ”— - 
apple Day—Hacilli—*‘Childbed Pew”—Church Row, Hampstead— 
«Rough ’’—“ Cordwainer”"—Manila—Accent in Spanish—George 
old. 


QUERIES :—“ Horse Guards”’—‘‘Sumer is y-cumen in” —“‘ Dewy- 


feathered ”"—Rev. ‘T. E. Owen—Nether Hall, Essex—Source of 
Quotation — Italian Law—Jas. Cux’s Museum—Carew—Poem— 
“ Anigosanthus’”’—‘‘The man in the street”—Manor House, 
Clapton—Sir N. Stukeley—Cadoux—Song—‘The Causidicade’— 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha—Army Lists—Telescope—Shepherd’s Chess — 
Educational Systems— Rev. J. Flower—Farwell Pedigree—St. 
Werner—Order of St. Germain—Withred, King of Kent—The 
Egyptian Kite—Rev. G. Lewis—Lady A. Robartes—Scotter. 

ic Perspective—Essay by Carlyle—City Names in 
Stow—‘‘ Sny ’—The Sh Pp Oxford—“ Bundling ”"—Canaletto in Lon- 
don—Hare Proverb—‘‘ ‘The calling of the sea’’—‘' Fool's er 
—C. Sherborn— Width of Organ Keys— Macaulay and Mont- 
omery—Portrait of Lady Wentworth—Turner—General Wade— 
Sroon through Coloured Glass—Judge Family—Latin Ambiguities 
—Massage—Sidesmen—“-halgh”— Gladstone as a Verse-Writer 
—Rev. Lockhart Gordon—Style of Archbishops—Angels—Sir k. 
Hotham—Bishop E. Hopkins—Rotten Row—Passage in Dickens— 
“Mess of pottage”—British Museum Reading-Room—‘“ Harry- 
carry ’’—Popladies — Reading in Milton — Bayswater — General 
Benedict Arnold. : 


NOTES ON BOOKS :— Routledge’s ‘Church of St. Martin, Canterbury’ 


—Hutchinson's Wordsworth and Coleridge's * Lyrical lads *— 
‘ Magnetic Magic ’—‘ Bygone Devonshire ’—‘ Bygone Hertfordshire,’ 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,0, 


THE ATHENEZUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


The ATHEN EUM for July 2 contains Articles on 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE—Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden. 

ARCTIC and ALPINE TRAVEL. 

MR. GEORGE MOORE'S EVELYN INNES. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DATE of KING ALFRED'S DEATH; SALES; The BOLEYN 
FAMILY; The THREE PERSEPHONES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

gee ee ae Works; Astronomical Notes ; Societies; Meet- 
ings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Leonardo da Vinci; Library Table ; The Royal Academy; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; The Bergen Musical Festival ; Gossip; Perform 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for June 25 contains Articles on 

The CHEVERELS of CHEVEREL MANOR. 

PROVERBS of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

SIR JOHN SKELTON’S CHARLES I. 

STATUTES of LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

The RITUAL of the PAULICIAN SECT. 

MEMOIRS of COL. ALEXANDER GARDNER. 

NEW NOVELS—The Master Key; Meriel; A Woman's Privilege; 
Materfamilias; The Peril of a Lie; The Edge of Honesty; Tom 
Ossington’s Ghost; Sun Beetles; L’Amour est mon Péché; An- 
goisses de Juge ; Leur Fille. 

The LITERATURE of SPORT. 

SCOTTISH FICTION. 

RECENT VERSE. 

LITERATUKE for TOURISTS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. - 

The THREE PERSEPHONES ; OMAN’S ‘ART of WAR’; SHELLEY'S 
‘ODE to LIBERTY’; The BOLEYN FAMILY; SALES; ‘The 
MAKING of RELIGION.’ 


A1so— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE — Botanical Literature; Chemical Notes; Astronomical 
Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. sap 
FINE ARTS-—Sir E. Burne-Jones; Minor Exhibitions; Portraits a 


Addison ; Sale. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; The ‘Antigone’ at Bradfield; Gossip. 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





E.C.; and of all Newsagents, 
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TWO NEW NOVELS. 


ATHENUM : ‘The best novel which Mr. Moore has yet written......The 
book is so good......and so admirably single in purpose and construction, and so 
marvellous in phd in which all the interest is quite naturally focussed on the 


BY heroine." ——-SATURDAY REVIEW: ‘This is the sanest, the most solid, the 
er ‘cpap ogee book which Mr. — poe A esate 2 The element of beauty, 
which has hitherto been absent from his novels to a distressing degree, is found 

GEORGE MOORE. here at last. Here are numerous passages in which careful writing, the best 


word illuminating the sharpest thought, is dedicated to the description of art, 
E V E L Y N nature, or emotion with signal success......The last. scenes of all are the best ; 
Mr. George Moore has written nothing hitherto that was so masterly.” —— 
N E Ss OUTLOOK: ‘Much the best novel he has yet produced...... It is eminently 
I N . | conscientious, whole-hearted, and intelligent." _-VAN/TY FA/R: “A gener- 
ous wealth of detail and many impassioned p There are so many beau- 
| tiful and finely-pbrased passages in this book that it would be a pleasure to 
quote them. GERTRUDE ATHERTON.” ——PUNCH: ‘Is, inthe Baronu’s humble 

| opinion, the best work that Mr. George Moore has yet given us.” 








BY THE AUTHOR OF | SCOTSMAN :: ‘It is of absorbing interest, and has not in it a dull page or 


“LIZA OF LAMBETH.’ | superfluous line."——PALL MALL GAZETTE: “ His movement is con- 
THE MAKIN G | tinuous and vigorous, his incident full of life..——ZO-DAY: “The book is 
| Cleverly written, with excellent dialogue and dramatic force.’ —— DAILY 


OF A SAINT. | GRaPHIC: “The book is vigorously written.” — DAILY CHRONICLE: 
“Mr, Maugham i ist.” 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, |) "™e?am isan artist 
IN GREEN CLOTH, PRICE és, EACH. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NOW READY, price 6s,; by post 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII, 1892 to 1897, (Two Vols, in each Year.) 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





HE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE, LASGOW ARCHITECTURE. — See the 
By CHARLES ELLIS. “aaa yea of ae 9 aa ; nm Lape 4jd ) foe fully Bo epee 

rticle on Glasgow, ing the Sixteenth of a Series, appearing a 

Victorian Edition, leoaeah ie 3s. 6d. es A very valuable addition to intervals, on the a rcaitecters of our la Provincial Towne Through 
Shakspearian —School . any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Cathe- 
London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. rine Street, London, W.C. 








Just published, 8vo. illustrated, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 15s. N° RWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
[HE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S LAND Paseo ig nol 
and the OCCUPATION of ASSINIBOIA by LORD HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey S 


TENURES 
SELKIRK’S SETTLERS, with a List of Grantees under the Earl and 50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71, 72. — William St. 
theCompany. By ARCHER MARTIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (of the | LONDON OFFICES HG 1 196, Piccadilly, W., and, 4s, bet sw. 
enews mak). Amount Insured .... 
*,* The illustrations include Portrait of Prince Rupert (to whom the Claims Paid 











++ £330,000,000 
+ £12,950,000 








first Charter was granted by Charles the Second), from the Original in Agents Wanted in pol District.—App to be made to 

Hudson’s Kay House, London ; Map of Assiniboia as granted to Lord | either of the above London Offices. 

Selkirk ; Map of Lands conveyed by Indian Chiefs at Red River ; Amos’ Norwich, June 24, 1898. 

Plan of Red River Settlement in 1816; Plan of the Forks of Red and 

Assiniboine Rivers in 1836. MYHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
London : Wm. Clowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. Made in Three Sizes at 





10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
MANUAL of LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION Pe until you write with a ‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 


ue. The most prolific writers of a5 oe itasa 
“ PER) 


n ELF ARR. AN EME T It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
and SH G N . Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
By JAMES D. BROWN, MABIE, TODD & BARD, Dept. D., 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exch Street, Manch 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
LIABILITY UNDER THIS ACT IS UNDERWRITTEN BY THE 








Librarian, Clerkenwell Public Library, London, 











Crown 8vo, cloth, 48, net, postage 3d. RAlway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAPITAL, 1,000,0003. 
Library Supply Co. ACCIDENT ASSURANCE, 
4, Ave Maria Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, —— OCOAINE 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. PP 8’S C . 
B By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
a SEE ey gf inomation wichowstag tm any way Ary | The sje tees ai Grdtonnprn gis fos Tee inc 
: of olf, leaving for use a finely eveined powder. SOAINE—a product 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active 
SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 


without unduly exciting the system. Sold — in labelled tins. If 
EMARK ABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of | unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 


the most interesting Facts in the History ofCometary Astronomy. | ™e Stamps. 
iy W.T. LYNN, BA FLAS. i ‘x JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Mvard Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 














The best remedy for 
THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, ACIDITY of the STOMACH, y HEARTBURN, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the MBADACHS, _ sumenerion, 
most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation ESTION, 
ot Solar and Li Times. B And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions 
WT. LYNN, Bn, Befipses, both in Ancient and Modern es. ly and I as A 





Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, CharingCross,s.w. |DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK. 


IN the SARGASSO SEA: a Novel. 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt top, 6s. 

A young engineer on his way in a sailing vessel from New 
York to Africa is thrown overboard in a fight with the 
skipper. The steamer which subsequently rescues him is 
wrecked on the edge of the Sargasso Sea. all hands except 
the young castaway escaping in boats. The ship does not 
sink, but floats into the jetsam of the Sargasso Sea, where it 
becomes one of a thousand in that ocean graveyard. The 
hero of the tale wanders from ship to ship, and soon loses 
himself among craft that were built hundreds of years ago, 
and are still afloat in the Sargasso tangle. The story of his 
wanderings through the ocean graveyard is full of adventure 
and of almost ghostly incident. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS 
GRACE OF ALL SOULS.’ 


MEG of the SCARLET FOOT. By 
W. EDWARDS TIREBUCK, Author of ‘The Little 
Widow,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

“*Mr. Tirebuck is doing for the Welsh villager what Mr. 
Hardy bas done for the Wessex peasant. His ‘ Meg of the 
Scariet Foot’ is a remarkable novel. It is surprisingly 
clever and possessed of a fascination something like the old 
fairy tales had when they were new.”—Scotsman, 


SILENCE, and other Stories. By 
MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘A New England Nun,’ 
‘Jerome,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

‘*In her latest book she illustrates once more, as she has 
already done in ‘A New England Nun’ and ‘Young 
Lucretia,’ with what singular skill and dexterity she can 
manage to interest us.”—Datly 7elegraph. 

** Every story in the volume is full of character, full of 
charm, full of interest.”—Daily News. 


The STORY of a PLAY. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

“A fascinating story.”— Scotsman. 

‘+The Story of a Play’ is a very ingenious account of the 
fortunes of a play in the hands of a cleverly conceived cha- 
racter, a rising young actor, skilfully depicted.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

‘*We do not believe there is another author living who 
could take hold of his reader as Mr. Howells does.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


BEHIND a MASK. By Theo. 


DOUGLAS, Author of ‘ Iras, a Mystery.’ Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


“A well-told and interesting story, written with ability.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


SOWING the SAND. By Florence 
HENNIKER, Author of ‘In Scarlet and Grey,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


‘Mrs. Henniker is a writer whose work invariably bears 
the hall-mark of distinction, and every one who values the 
intellectual quality in fiction will welcome her new novel.” 

y er. 


The LUCK of PARCO. A Romance 


of the Andes. By JOHN MACLAIR. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


‘* A thoroughly unhackneyed and interesting romance.” 
World. 


FLAUNTING MOLL, and other 
Stories. By R. A.J. WALLING. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 

“‘It is refreshing to take up a volume like Mr. Walling’s, 
of genuine strength and character.”—Scotsman. 
“Of uniform excellence and of much promise.”— Truth. 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


WILMAY, and other Stories of 


Women, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The OCTAVE of CLAUDIUS. 6s. 
The KINDNESS of the CELESTIAL. 3s. 6d. 
STORIES and INTERLUDES. 3s. 6d. 
IN a CANADIAN CANOE. 3s. 6d. 
[New Edition in the press. 


‘*Very absorbing and very powerful. Few people will be 
able to leave his books once they have started a — 
raphic. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


The GOLFICIDE, and other Tales of 
the Fair Green. By W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 
Illustrated. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 

‘* A book which ought at once to be added to every golfer’s 
library. It ought to be bought—it only costs two shillings 


-_ he travellin of every one.” : 
and put into t r ig bag Coljer's seputie. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
London and New York. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 














BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. | 


Uniformly bound, each Work may be had separately, price 6s, 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 
“DEAR FAUSTINA.” By Rhoda Broughton. 
ACTE. By Hugh Westbury. 
YOUNG MISTLEY. By the Author of ‘Prisoners and Captives,’ &c. 








By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


**DEAR FAUSTINA.” 

MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY but TOO WELL, 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


| By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. | By EGERTON CASTLE. 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. CONSEQUENCES. 
THROWN ar 
SEAFORTH 


|By 2 Mrs. RIDDELL. 
EORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE 


AN ad al LOVE. 
GOD'S FOOL. 

The GREATER GLORY. 
MY LADY NOBODY. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


mod | DASE ES | EE ptt | LEE | EP ll 


UNCLE SILAS BELINDAL | ALAS: a 
IN ® GLASS DARKLY. |By HAWLEY SMART. >) “DOCTOR CUPID. wT 
HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. BREEZIE LANGTON. ALDYTH ' ‘ee ba a fe 
By BARONESS TAUTPHEUS. BORDERLAND. 
By MARY LINSEILL. i INITIALS. PROBATION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. ry 


BETWEEN the HBATHER and the | 
NORTHERN SBA. 

The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 

CLEVEDEN. 

TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 


ANONYMOUS. 
YOUNG MISTLEY. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


A a ga rf a 
THIRLBY H. 


THE CHEAP 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. | 
| 
| 
| 


QUITS: 
|By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The THREE CLERKS. 


By E. WERNER. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 
SUCCESS : and How He Won It. 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
ACTE. 





By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
AUNT ANNE. 


FROM MOOR ISLES. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR the TERM of his NATURAL 
LIFE. 


By LILY DOUGALL. 
The MADONNA of a DAY. 


| By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 





EDITIONS OF 


Each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. sold separately, in red cloth, 


gilt lettered, price 2s, Gd.; or, in green cloth, price Qs, 
SALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A HALF COPIES. 


EAST LYNNE. 460th Thousand. 

The CHANNINGS. 180th Thousand. 

MRS HALLIBURTON’'S TROUBLES. 150th Thousand. 
The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 90th Thousand. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 105th Thousand. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 65th Thousand. 
- 130th Thousand. 
. First Series. 50th Thousand. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 80th Thousand. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 68th Thousand. 





The WOOING O’'T. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only complete Edition of Miss 
Austen’s Works is Messrs. Bentley’s ) 


EMMA 

LADY “SUSAN, and The WATSONS. 
With Portrait and Memoir of Miss 
Austen 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PBSR- 
SUASION. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICKE. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


THE STORIES OF 


ROSA N. 


CARE  Y. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 

WEE WIFIE, 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, 
WOOED and MARRIED, 
HERIOT’S CHOICE, 


GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. nr - 
3 "S WILL. 65th Thousand. y 

The RED COURT FARM. 70th Thousand. QUEENIE’S WHIM { S 
ELSTER'S FOLLY. ‘60th Thousand, are now ready, and they will be followed by the remaining Novels as below :— TH 





aaaie GeAy, toot eee MARY ST. JOHN... ... w» August 16, — 1898, per 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 33rd Thousand. NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS es, Ps) 
ANNE HEREFORD. 45th Thousand. FOR LILIAS .. October 13, 5 Ca 
DENE HOLLOW. 50th Thousand. UNCLE MAX ... ... November 15, Ex 
VA. 40th Thousand. VERNESS . December 14, ,, A 
A LIFE'S SECRET. 60th Thousand. ene ee a 2 1999 we 
LOVER or FRIEND ?... .. January 17, . she 
The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 15th Thousand. jh 
POMEROY ABBEY. 40th Thousand. BASIL LYNDHURST... so edt 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. 36th Thousand. SIR GODFREY'S GRANDDAUGHTERS. . March 15, » — 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 40th Thousand. THE OLD, OLD STORY . - w. April 1s, 4 
The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. 15th Thousand. MISTRESS of BRAE FARM Rs .. May 16). 4s 
ASHLEY. 15th Thousand. 
Each Novel may be obtained separately in 1 wah crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BESSY RANE. 42nd Thousand. 





NOTICE. 
The First Chapters of a New Serial Story by MAARTEN MAARTENS, entitled 


HER MEMORY, appear in the JULY Number of the TEMPLE BAR} « 
MAGAZINE. : 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, re 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





os Sep 
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